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PASTORALIA 
Pastoral Theology 


Considering as we do the seminary course not in an abstract 
or general way but with special reference to the problem of con- 
vert-making, none of the subjects taught in the Seminary will be 
of greater interest to us than that of Pastoral Theology. Direct 
training for the work of converting our fellow-men belongs accord- 
ing to our view to this theological discipline. If there is to be a 
course in the art of convert-making (and such a course we deem 
eminently desirable), it can be organically connected with this de- 
partment of seminary studies. The reasons for this are manifold. 

Pastoral Theology is a practical science and concerns itself with 
the various concrete duties of the pastoral office. Its function is 
to apply theoretical principles to the actual conditions of everyday 
existence. It constitutes the natural bridge between the academic 
atmosphere of the lecture hall and the arena of life. It opens the 
windows of the classroom and gives the student an outlook upon 
the wide fields of life. Here the narrow horizon of Scholastic 
theory is transcended and contact with reality effected. Since the 
purpose of the seminary is predominantly practical, it stands to 
reason that training in Pastoral Theology should hold a foremost 
and highly honored place in the curriculum. Unfortunately it does 
not always receive the attention to which it is entitled. In some 
seminaries it leads a veritable Cinderella existence and is accorded 
but scant recognition. That accounts for the disparaging manner 
in which this important branch of studies is occasionally referred 
to by priests and students, who are not inclined to esteem very highly 
the benefits which it confers. Yet, if rightly conducted, the class 
of Pastoral Theology will be of inestimable value to the young 
priest, save him from much wasteful groping, prevent deplorable 
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blunders, and immeasurably increase his efficiency in the ministry, 
for it acquaints him beforehand with the problems that crop up in 
the discharge of the sacerdotal duties and shows the ways in which 
they may be successfully handled. Intellectual training does not 
fit one to meet life; some practical preparation is also necessary. 
Pastoral Theology supplements the academic studies on the practical 
side. It is here that the student learns what he is to do with the 
variegated information he has acquired. As it is, it sometimes 
happens that the young priest in later life does not know what to 
do with the knowledge he has been compelled to accumulate during 
his seminary career. He, therefore, frequently laments the fact that 
he was constrained to waste so much time in learning useless things, 
and as a consequence missed so many other things that would be 
helpful. This is not an uncommon complaint, and its frequency and 
manifest sincerity would indicate that it is not entirely without 
foundation. This challenge is met by Pastoral Theology, which is 
in a position to show the applicability of the seminary studies to 
the needs of the ministry, since it focuses these studies and imparts 
to them their practical orientation. It is not difficult to see how 
important this directive function is, and how it vitalizes and cor- 
relates the isolated studies of the seminary course. Without ex- 
aggeration, therefore, it may be claimed that all seminary subjects 
converge in Pastoral Theology, and that this latter science repre- 
sents the crowning point of seminary training. 

We are neither overstating the importance of Pastoral Theology 
nor exaggerating the extent to which it is sometimes neglected. We 
have excellent authority for our contentions. A quotation from 
Dr. A. M. Micheletti fully bears out what we have been saying: 
“Theologia pastoralis tamquam necessarium theologiz complemen- 
tum moralis haberi debet, quod utique in pluribus seminariis male 
deficere videmus. Ex ea enim tantum ars illa artium que regimen 
animarum suscipiendum docet rite constare poterit, ac sapientes in- 
dustrias quibus in vinea Domini, ubere cum fructu, est adlaboran- 
dum ediscere est.”* Surely, we cannot think or speak lightly of a 
science that teaches the supreme art of saving souls and tells us how 
to cultivate the vineyard of the Lord so that it may yield abundant 
fruit. 


1“De Ratione Studiorum in Sacris Seminariis” (Rome). 
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If Pastoral Theology is a discipline of such comprehensive scope 
and vital importance, it logically follows that the qualifications of 
the teacher of this branch of learning must be of a high order. As 
a matter of fact, to measure up to the exacting requirements of his 
task he must not only be well versed in all the theological sciences 
but also possess practical experience in pastoral work. If he lacks 
one or the other, his teaching cannot be very fruitful. It is futile 
to exalt theory at the expense of experience or to belittle theory in 
favor of experience; both must be harmoniously blended in him who 
wishes to teach us the art of dealing with life. In our case, how- 
ever, many would be inclined to emphasize experience to the detri- 
ment of theoretical knowledge. These we would remind of the 
fact that experience without theory remains blind and moves within 
extremely narrow circles. On the whole, empirical knowledge is 
less reliable than speculative thought. Experience, if not subjected 
to severe intellectual criticism, can result in even greater absurdity 
than abstract logic. The so-called experienced and practical man is 
often blind to the patent shortcomings of the technique which he 
has developed.* Hence, the teacher of Pastoral Theology must 
draw from the fountain of theory as well as from that of experi- 
ence. Let him study the book of life but not neglect that of science. 


We again appeal to our authority in this matter, Dr. Micheletti, 
who sets very, very high standards for the teacher of Pastoral 
Theology and expects him to be a man of mature judgment and 
sound scholarship. “Quum autem,” he writes, “indoles huius artis 
rerum praxi et experientia contineatur, patet illi dicendz preficien- 
dos esse tantum sacerdotes xtate ac morum prudentia graves, in 
scientia et pastoralis regiminis usu apprime versatos, qui, ex bono 
thesauro suo, que docenda preferant, ac vias quibus ad cor homi- 
num facilior patet aditis probe noverint.”* To which we venture 


2 With good reason Goethe says: “Grau, teurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, Und 
griin des Lebens goldner Baum” (Faust). But we must not forget that experi- 
ence unenlightened by theory may prove very misleading and remains very frag- 
mentary. We quote Herbart, who censures those who attempt to build up an 
educational system merely on the data of their own experience: “How far, how- 
ever, this may or may not be true, each man decides from his own experience— 
I from mine, others from theirs. Only let us all consider the proposition—each 
but experiences what he attempts. A nonagenarian village schoolmaster has the 
experience of his ninety years’ routine course; he has the consciousness of his long 
toils, but has he also the criticism of his work and his methods?” (The Science 
of Education.) 


8 Op. cit. 
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to add: “Quite so, a man of maturity, yet not one who lives merely 
in the past and is out of harmony with his own times. 


The chief reason, perhaps, why Pastoral Theology is regarded 
with but scant respect, and why rather inadequate provision for its 
teaching has been made in seminaries, is the fact that only of late 
has it risen to the dignity of a science. It is even now in a back- 
ward state. Up to a comparatively recent date it was little more 
than a hodge-podge of unrelated or loosely connected topics that 
could not well be fitted elsewhere into the organism of seminary 
studies, and that therefore were relegated to this new science which 
as yet commanded over no rigidly defined territory and had to accept 
whatever was allotted to it by its fully accredited sister sciences. 
But it is now achieving the status of a recognized theological dis- 
cipline, and will no longer have to live by the sufferance of the other 
sciences. It will map out for itself a definite province and find a 
subject-matter of sufficiently specific kind so that there will be no 
need to encroach on the legitimate sphere of cognate disciplines. 
Of course, overlapping occurs in other sciences and is almost in- 
evitable, but in Pastoral Theology this trespassing on foreign terri- 
tory was a common offense. To this vicious trait of the old Pas- 
toral Theology Dr. Micheletti refers when he says: “Eo porro ad 
rectam sacramentorum administrationem, atque ad ea omnia que 
Pastorum practica officia spectant coarctanda sunt, ne (ut sezpius 
contingit) finitimas sibi provincias (quas v. g. morum ac dogmatum 
theologize, ius canonicum, sociologia ac regiminis scientia recte oc- 
cupant) invadat exturbetque.’* As our science gradually acquires 
systematic structure and develops a scientific method adapted to its 
purpose, it will outgrow the faults that marked the stage of 
evolution.°® 


4 Op. cit. 
5 Pastoral treatises have existed from the earliest days of Christianity, and we 
zing their value and usefulness. Our sentiments are 
identical with those which Bishop John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., so beautifully 
expresses in the following passage: “The Regula Pastoralis of St. Gregory the 
Great is not a book that is out of date... . What is required in the training of 
priests is to combine tle wisdom of the Fathers with the clear perception of 
present day needs. No instruction or exhortation addressed to candidates for the 
sacred ministry will be sure or safe, if it is not grounded upon the Catholic tra- 
dition” (Lex Levitarum, \\estminster). Still, however useful for the guidance 
of the priest in his activities and duties a collection of rules for the proper dis- 
charge of the pastoral ministry may be, it cannot claim the quality of a science. 
Pastoral Theology has now gone beyond this stage. It not only arranges its 
practical rules in systematic order, but also deduces them from general theoretical 
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This development comes in response to a growing need. The 
pastoral ministry in our days has become more complex, and as a 
consequence scientific direction for the discharge of the duties which 
it involves is an urgent necessity. What has been written on the 
subject must be cast into scientific mold and adapted to the changed 
conditions of our own days. Where formerly zeal, enthusiasm and 
pastoral prudence were sufficient, scientific formation and technical 
equipment are now indispensable. Hence the increased importance 
of Pastoral Theology and also the demand for its systematic and 
scientific elaboration.® 


THE CENTRAL THEME OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Though Pastoral Theology devotes much time to problems of 
parish management and the administration of the pastoral office, 
this is not its central theme. These matters are external, and par- 
take very much of a business nature. They belong to the routine 
of the pastoral life. No doubt it is helpful to develop a technique 
for the right performance of these routine duties, but such tasks 
do not constitute the heart of the priestly office, and by the same 
token do not form the main object of the science of the priestly 
office. We have no difficulty in formulating this object, which will 
give to the science its distinctive character. 


Pastoral Theology is the science of the care of souls. This 
definition at once places our discipline in a category of its own, and 
likewise can be made to embrace all the matters that fall within its 
scope. It does not exclude the externals to which reference has 
been made, since they are directed to this very purpose. In fact, 
the parish itself and the pastoral ministry exist for no other end 
than to facilitate the care of souls. 

The science which studies the nature of the care of souls, and 


principles. This is an advantage over the pre-scientific stage since the norms for 


the administration of the pastoral office are thus stated with greater precision and 
seen in their relation to and depende nce on higher truths. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful attempt to invest Pastoral Theology with a scientific character and form 


is that of Dr. Cornelius Krieg (“Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung. Eine Pastoral- 
theologie in vier Biichern,” St. Louis, Mo.). 

6 The social environment cannot but affect the life of the parish and may create 
specific problems that have to be met in new ways. The vast changes brought 
about by industry and urban concentration have had this very effect, and Pastoral 
Theology must devise means to deal with the situation. With perfect justice, 
therefore, Dr. Krieg says: “Das Studium der pastoraltheologischen | Wissenschaft, 
zumal der specieller Seelenfiihrung, ist heute notwendiger denn je” (op. cit.). 
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in a systematic way formulates the laws that insure, foster and 
perfect this sacred service, cannot ignore anything pertaining to the 
priestly office. Without putting any undue strain on the meaning of 
terms, we can therefore easily accommodate within the purview of 
this sacred discipline whatever the Seminary can do by way of 
preparing the young Levite directly for the work of convert-making. 
We say directly, for the preparation which the psychological and 
apologetical training gives is of a general and remote nature. 


We have, then, found a place in the seminary curriculum for this 
course in convert-making which ought to be a part of the equip- 
ment of every young priest in our days. The business is no longer 
everybody’s, and therefore nobody’s business. The responsibility 
is definitely fixed. The other studies provide the material, but in 
Pastoral Theology it receives unity and form. The many threads 
are gathered and woven into a consistent pattern. The point where 
Pastoral Theology makes contact with the art of convert-making is 
that section which deals with the individualized care of souls. The 
care of souls is exercised in various manners according to the needs 
of the souls whom the pastor serves. The pastor ministers to the 
sick, to sinners, to those striving for higher perfection, to those 
whose spiritual welfare is especially jeopardized, and to the dying. 
He will also minister to the erring, to the infidel, and to the un- 
churched, for these also stand in need of the spiritual ministry. In 
all these different cases the care of souls which he exercises will 
have to be specialized. It is the function of Pastoral Theology 
to teach the candidate for the priesthood how the care of souls can 
be adapted to these varying needs. Fittingly it will also instruct 
him how those who are not of the Fold may be won for the true 
faith. 


WIDER CONCEPT OF THE PASTORAL MINISTRY 


To minds of legalistic turn this line of argument will not appeal. 
They will object that the pastoral ministry has very definite con- 
notations, and that it is naturally restricted to the members of the 
parish. The pastoral relation extends to a designated people, con- 
stituting a legal and moral entity of which only the faithful can be 
regarded as parts. Moreover, the care of souls is exercised by 
social contacts of an authoritative nature which exist only in an 
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nd established social body. For these reasons convert-making does 
he not come under the pastoral office, and is not an objective of the 
of pastoral cure of souls. If this is the case, the preparation for this 
>f work cannot be legitimately brought under the jurisdiction of Pas- 
»f toral Theology. 
g. Though we are strongly tempted to remark that this is spinning 
d the wool rather fine, the objection cannot be brushed aside as ir- 
relevant. It has the letter in its favor. It is true that the letter 
™ killeth, and in this case the letter would kill and stifle something 
" infinitely precious and glorious, namely, the missionary spirit. Yet, 
. the letter also has its rights. 
y We admit, therefore, that a strictly literal interpretation of the 


pastoral ministry would narrow it to the faithful and exclude from 
it all obligations to those not incorporated in the organism of the 
parish. Such a literal construction we repudiate, and put in its 
place a more liberal conception. For this there is sufficient warrant 
in the priestly office. If the pastoral relation is confined to the 
members of the parish, the priesthood knows no such limitations. 
But the pastor is first and foremost not merely the administrator 
of an organized parish but a priest, and as a priest he belongs to 
and is obligated to all men. The narrow point of view that would 
allow the pastor to become completely absorbed in his parish, taken 
in the legal sense, savors of that ugly mentality which we designate 
as institutionalism. The spirit of institutionalism is foreign to the 
Catholic priesthood. 

We can approach the objection in another way. The hierarchy 
and the clergy exist in and for the Church, but inherent in them 
remains the original mission of the Apostles, which was to all men. 
The apostleship cannot be dissociated from the priesthood, and 
accordingly the pastor is more than a dispenser of the mysteries 
of God to the faithful; he is also an apostle. Yes, he is commis- 
sioned to govern an established parish, but he is also sent into that 
particular territory as an apostle, as a missionary. Adapting a 
phrase from Shakespeare we might say: “The quality of the priest- 
hood is not strained.” It possesses an essential universality which 
the law orders but does not destroy. Inasmuch, then, as the pastoral 
ministry participates in the apostolic mission, it extends also to those 
who are not of the Fold, and convert-making comes well and legiti- 
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mately within its range. St. Jerome lends authority to our view 
when he describes the office of the Apostles in these terms: “Con- 
sideratur autem hic ordo precipuus: Jussit apostolos, ut primum 
docerent universas gentes, deinde fidei intingerent sacramento et 
post fidem ac baptisma, que essent observanda preciperent.’’ This 
fundamental apostolic mission is never obliterated. It remains in 
the bishop, it remains in the pastor, it must find its expression in 
the pastoral activity. 

The pastor who feels justified in limiting the care of souls to 
the members of his flock reminds us unpleasantly of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Priest and Levite passed by this unfortunate 
man, who had fallen into the hands of the robbers and had been 
stripped and wounded. They left him in his misery and helpless- 
ness. What was it that made these men so unresponsive to the 
needs of a fellow-man? Surely, they were not naturally of a 
callous disposition. But there was something that checked their 
spontaneous human sympathy. It was the institutionalism into 
which Judaism had degenerated and hardened. Along our path 
we can find many unfortunate souls that have fallen into the hands 
of robbers and been stripped and wounded. They need the 
spiritual physician. They sorely require spiritual nursing. Would 
it be possible for us to relinquish them to their sad lot and to de- 
prive them of the benefits of the care of souls? It is impossible 
for us to think of a pastor who would not be a Good Samaritan to 
the victims of error and unbelief. 

If, then, we take a larger view of the pastoral ministry to make 
it include the care for the souls of non-Catholics, we think that we 
arrive at this view, not by a perversion or distortion, but rather by 
a natural expansion of its original idea and purpose. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


7 Comment, in Matt. xxviit. 








































THE SCOLDING PREACHER 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Do “scolding” preachers still exist? Or do they exist in suffi- 
ciently noteworthy numbers to justify an article dealing with them 
under such a forbidding title as the one that heads this paper? I 
do not know. They have existed, however, as the present paper 
may prove; and if they do not exist any longer, we can congratu- 
late ourselves, as a clerical body, on the immunity we enjoy today. 

As a comprehensive and illuminating text let me quote the words 
of Father Stang’s “Pastoral Theology”: “Never scold nor speak in 
anger; rather praise on every lawful opportunity. It does not 
require much skill or any extraordinary talent to scold people or 
use harsh language for the purpose of correcting them.” Like 
many another wise counsel, this one commends itself in the sim- 
plicity of its words and in the justness of their import, but may 
nevertheless be hard to put in practice effectually and habitually. 


I 


There have been occasional scoldings which are logically laugh- 
able, as when a preacher assails absentees from his preaching. They 
are not able to hear his invectives, but those who are piously present 
must appear to bear the brunt of a scolding, which clearly they do 
not deserve. And meanwhile there may be no word of commen- 
dation for those who are present. 

This latter fact is commented upon in the interesting volume on 
“English Preachers and Preaching (1640-1670).” The author 
speaks of certain preachers, and continues: “These genuinely good 
and faithful and hard-working and often suffering preachers always 
feel that they are generously giving of their knowledge and ex- 
perience, as in truth they are. But one wonders why there is no 
word from them of commendation for those who come to listen, 
only reproof for those who stay away. It must have been very 
inconvenient for working people to attend so many, and such long, 
sermons; it cannot always have been interesting material that was 
presented. Yet, the congregations seem unfailing even at what 
917 
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would appear to be a difficult hour for an assembly to convene” 
(page 38). 

This comment should lead us to ask ourselves: how often do we 
compliment our congregations on their attendance at a time like 
the present, with its innumerable attractions outside of church? 
On the other hand, how often do we complain of those who are 
absent as though we are assailing those who are present? 

I have said that such a complaint is logically laughable. Great 
Saints seem to be happy-minded folk, and I am not surprised that 
St. Francis de Sales, for instance, found it possible to make humor- 
ous comment in the case of a certain learned preacher who labored 
hard at his sermons but nevertheless failed to attract many to hear 
him. It happened that the Saint was present at one of the sermons 
in which the preacher devoted most of his time to finding fault 
with the absentees and concluded with a threat to cease his preach- 
ing labors unless he had a larger attendance. On leaving the church, 
St. Francis remarked to a friend: ““What does the good man mean? 
He has been lecturing us for a fault we at any rate cannot have 
committed, for we were present! Did he wish us to cut ourselves 
up so as to fill more places? His scolding will not do much good 
to the absent persons who did not hear it. If he wants to get hold 
of them, he should go out into the highways and byways and press 
them to come to his banquet. As it is, he pursues the innocent and 
lets the guilty go scot free.” 


The preacher could have couched his thought in gentler forms. 
He could first of all have complimented his hearers on their laudable 
desire to hear the Word of God, and have urged them to ask their 
friends to do likewise, because there is an apostolate of the laity 
which can and should be exercised. For we are, in a true sense, 
our brothers’ keepers, and God will reward us for a judicious effort 
in such an important matter. But mere complaining will seem 
open to a suspicion that the preacher feels personally affronted at 
small congregations, when his learned labors deserve better acknowl- 
edgement in a crowded church. 

There is, again, a peculiar side to preaching as a message from 
God to men, which the complaining preacher may easily overlook. 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” He removes the “woe” 
if he preaches the Gospel; and, in so far as possible, he acquits him- 
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self of a bounden duty. What really does it matter to him, in that 
divine office he fills, whether many or few hear him? There may 
even be better fruit gained from a small than from a large auditory. 
This was the view of St. Francis de Sales. 


The Bishop of Belley tells us of a remark made to him by the 
Saint: “You may be glad if, on ascending the pulpit, you see only 
a few people present.” The bishop was surprised at this, and 
objected that it is no more trouble to preach to many than to only 
a few people. The Saint rejoined that an experience of thirty 
years in preaching showed him that he always got better results 
from preaching to small than to large congregations. There was 
one occasion, in particular, when he found only seven persons in 
church on a certain rainy Sunday. Somebody suggested to him 
that it was not worth the trouble to speak to such a small body of 
people. He replied that a large congregation did not stimulate 
him, nor a small one depress him. If his sermon did some good 
to only one person, he was satisfied. He accordingly preached 
simply, briefly, and without special pathos, on devotion to the Saints. 
One person in the congregation began presently to sigh and weep 
and finally to sob loudly. The Saint, fearing the man was ill, paused 
and asked if he could give some help. The man said he was not 
ill, and begged the Saint to go on preaching. At the end of the 
sermon, the man threw himself at the feet of the Saint, exclaiming: 
“M. le Prévét, you have saved my soul; you have given me a new 
life; blessed be the hour in which I came to hear you—it will be 
my blessing throughout eternity!’ Protestant ministers had per- 
suaded him that Catholics paid idolatrous worship to the Saints, 
and had caused him to renounce the Catholic Faith. The brief 
sermon he had now heard decided him to remain faithful to the 
Church. “I cannot tell you,” said St. Francis to the Bishop, “what 
a good impression this incident made in that part of the country, 
or how many persons were helped by it to the truth. I could tell 
you many similar facts, all of them tending to make me so much 
prefer small congregations that, when I go into the pulpit, I am 
always glad to find only a few hearers before me.””* 


1 St. Francis may well have had in mind the words of St. Chrysostom, with 
which the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore concludes the chapter on preach- 
ing in its Acta et Decreta: “Ne autem, quia non potes orbem terrarum servare, 
paucos despicias; neque ex magnorum desiderio a minoribus te abstrahas. Si 
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We forthwith recall the sermon preached by Our Saviour to an 
auditory consisting of one woman at Jacob’s Well in Samaria. 
St. Bernardine of Siena ‘“‘never refused to discuss spiritual matters 
with any one who demanded his help, when he would always suit 
his words to the needs of each particular soul, and show as much 
zeal for the salvation of one fellow-creature as for the conversion 
of a whole population” (Thureau-Dangin, “Saint Bernardine of 
Siena,” page 49). The complaining preacher may hereupon further 
complain that, of course, he is always willing to give any amount of 
instruction to a single person who asks for it, and that the cases 
of the Samaritan woman and of the person who might ask spiritual 
help from St. Bernardine are not at all the case of a preacher speak- 
ing to a small congregation. But what is really the difference? 
We plant and water, but it is God who giveth the increase. And 
thirty years of experience in preaching is a fairly ample time on 
which to base the generalization of St. Francis that he preferred 
small congregations to large ones. 


The Catholic priest has, therefore, two sound reasons for avoid- 
ing “the scolding” sermon because of poor attendance. There is 
the human reason, namely, that it is logically laughable to inveigh 
to those who come against those who stay away. And there is the 
divine reason, namely, that, if we do our bounden duty, the com- 
paratively small congregation may give us better results from our 
sermon than a much larger one, for it is always God who giveth 
the increase.” 


II 


Father Stang’s warning, which I have used as a sort of text, 


centum non potueris, decem cures; si denos non possis, ne quinos spernas; si 
quinos non possis, ne unum despicias; si unum non potueris, neque sic animo 
deficias, nec que penes te sunt cohibeas.” 

2I omit consideration of “money talks” from the pulpit, partly because they 
do not pretend to be sermons, but announcements; and partly because they are 
by no means logically laughable contentions like the scolding of absentees. We are, 
nevertheless, warned by conciliar enactments to make such talks rather seldom. 
Our necessities may prompt us, however, to put too much vim into our voice and 
diction, whereas an occasional true sermon on the necessity under which the laity 
lie to support pastoral work and the unpleasant need of collecting moneys under 
which the clergy are placed might stimulate the people to give more justly. 
“Generously” is the word ordinarily employed, instead of “justly’—and doubtless 
experience shows that “generous” is the more diplomatic word to use. If so, we 
find even here that praise is better than blame. The famous mot of St. Francis 
seems to apply in this case, that more flies are attracted by a spoonful of molasses 
than by a barrel of vinegar (or words to that effect). 
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an comprises two sentences. I have now discussed the first sentence, 
ia. and must go on to the second: “It does not require much skill or 
rs any extraordinary talent to scold people or use harsh language for 
lit the purpose of correcting them.” 

ch In the English translation (entitled “Directorium Sacerdotale” ) 
on of Father Valuy’s “Directoire du Prétre,” I find similar warning: 
of “Nothing is so easy, and nothing so hazardous, as thundering 
er against vice and declaiming against sinners. It is incomparably 
of more difficult, and incomparably more useful, to give well-reasoned 
2s instructions and solid homilies. Try to ground moral lessons on 
al the dogmatic teaching of the Church. Consult the Scriptures, the 
. Fathers, the teachings of experience: do not hesitate to put under 
? requisition what you find of use in printed courses of sermons and 
d ascetical works. Never launch out into a personal attack, least of 
n all against any person of influence, for you would provoke without 
1 correcting. Distrust those bursts of eloquence hatched during a 






night which indignation has made sleepless; but rely upon those 
which are the offspring of a fervent and prolonged visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 

It would appear to be helpful for any priest who contemplates 
making a necessary attack on the evils in his parish to write down 
in black and white just what he wishes to say, to put that sermon 
away for several weeks in his desk, and then to read it slowly and 
critically in the light of the advice I have just quoted. Our danger 
manifestly is scolding “right off the bat,” improvising both ideas 
and words in which to clothe them. Father Valuy’s counsel to 
prepare such a sermon as an instruction, in which we give well- 
reasoned conclusions supported by Scripture, the Fathers, the teach- 
ings of experience, borrowing thoughts and even words wheresoever 
we find them in courses of sermons or in ascetical works, is excellent. 
If we strive to do this, we shall indirectly find our anger cooling 
and the prerogatives of right reason gradually asserting themselves. 

























III 


Father Stang warns us against the use of “harsh” language. 
Father Valuy speaks of “thundering against vice.” Father De 
Ravignan makes a distinction. Speaking to young clerics, he says: 
“There is a danger, too, of being hard, harsh, and reproachful. 
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Be severe from time to time, but never harsh: mark this well . . 
let nothing but love prompt even your severity. Rather give com- 
fort and encourage. Fill yourselves with the spirit of mercy. But 
in God’s name, I beg you, let there be no softness, no effeminacy, 
no sham sensibility, nothing sentimental. I know what I am say- 
ing. I speak to you asa father. If any one’s character of preaching 
lead him to sweetness, it is a valuable quality and an earnest of 
success; but even sweetness must be tempered by the prudent ad- 
mixture of firmness.” Thus Ponlevoy quotes the wonderfully suc- 
cessful conférencier of Notre Dame when, towards the end of his 
career, he addresses the young Jesuits placed under his homiletic 
care. 

The extremes to be avoided are thus apparently, on the one hand, 
the harsh scolding style and, on the other, namby-pamby pussy- 
footing. Gentleness (or “sweetness”) is to be combined with firm- 
ness. Father Faber’s “Conferences on Kindness” will show us a 
way out. There is “sweetness” everywhere in his various ascetical 
works, but there is throughout them all a solid piety based on the 
Gospels and on approved ascetical authorities. 

There seems to be a common view among the writers I have 
quoted here that our people need encouragement rather than strong 
condemnation. The fact that our churches are filled at every Mass 
on days of obligation would appear to support this view. The 
testimony of our confessionals and communion rails adds support 
to the contention that our people are striving to keep the laws of 
God and of the Church. The great sinners can best be attended 
to in mission activities, although here too a kindly attitude com- 
bined with a clear statement of moral truths will achieve better 
results ordinarily than wholesale denunciation.® 


8I say this under very possible correction from wiser and more experienced 
heads. My own experience is limited to the Forty Hours’ Devotion, which is not 
quite the same, I judge, as the occasional Mission, in respect either to the ser- 
mons or to the auditory. IJnitium sapientie timor Domini, and “Love casteth out 
fear”—the two declarations are not insociable, of course; and it is the experienced 
missioner who best knows the proportionate emphasis to be placed on either or 
on both for the amendment of life in the case of sinners who have long neglected 
their duties. 














I. EVOLUTION: AN ALLY OF RELIGION 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


The function of the philosopher is not to controvert the findings 
of modern science but to interpret their bearing upon the problems 
that lie within the field of ultimate causes which is the domain of 
philosophy. He is not qualified to dispute the correctness of the 
data supplied by natural science. That problem must always remain 
within the realm of the scientist. Assuming the data of the scientist 
to be properly verified, the philosopher undertakes to answer the re- 
sultant question : “What of it? What are the implications of these 
findings upon our concepts of the intelligibility of nature, of the 
rational organization of the universe and of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence behind it?” 

Let us proceed then to interpret the philosophical implications 
of evolution. Does evolution lessen the teleological character of 
the universe? Does it nullify the concept of design and purpose in 
nature? Does it minimize in any way the need for a guiding Intelli- 
gence behind the administration of the universe and the operation 
of its laws? Does it remove God from the universe and substitute 
in His stead the forces of chance variation, environment and 
natural selection as sufficient of themselves to explain the origin 
and development of all forms of life upon the earth? 

That evolution leads to such conclusions is the construction placed 
upon its philosophical implications by a school of writers of whom 
Haeckel stands as a symbol. Evolution is regarded as the agency 
guiding the adaptation of living organisms to changing environ- 
ments, responsible for the development of new species, and hence is 
vaguely apotheosized as the fountain of causal energy which stands 
in need of no ulterior agent to account for it. The operation of this 
law or force is sufficient to explain the whole universe, inorganic 
and organic, from the time when it was an original gaseous nebula 
to its present state of development. It is obvious that in drawing 
such conclusions Haeckel and his followers have gone beyond the 
boundary of science and are in the disparate domain of philosophy 
where the test tube and scales are no longer the symbols of conquest. 


EvoLuTIon Orrers No BAsIs FOR MATERIALISM 


This proclivity on the part of some scientists to use evolution as 
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a basis for the philosophy of materialism has been the source of 
much confusion and error. As that distinguished scientist, Dr, 
Joseph Le Conte, for many years Professor of Natural History at 
the University of California, pointed out back in 1911: 


































“The truth is, there is no such necessary connection between 
evolution and materialism as is imagined by some. There is no 
difference in this respect between evolution and any other law of 
Nature. In evolution, it is true, the last barrier is broken down, 
and the whole domain of nature is now subject to law; but it is 
only the last; the march of science has been in the same direction 
all the time. In a word, evolution is not only not identical with 
materialism, but, to the deep thinker, it has not added a feather’s 
weight to its probability or reasonableness. Evolution is one thing 
and materialism is quite another. The one is an established law 
of nature, the other an unwarranted and hasty inference from 
that law. 

“Let no one imagine, as he is conducted by the materialistic 
scientist in the paths of evolution from the inorganic to the or- 
ganic, from the organic to the animate, from the animate to the 
rational and moral, until he lands, as it seems to him, logically and 
inevitably in universal materialism—let no such one imagine that 
he has walked all the way in the domain of science. He has stepped 
across the boundary into the domain of philosophy. But, on 
account of the strong tendency to materialism and the skillful 
guidance of his leaders, there seems to be no such boundary; he 
does not distinguish between the inductions of science and the in- 
ferences of a shallow philosophy ; the whole is accredited to science, 
and the final conclusion seems to carry with it all the certainty 
which belongs to scientific results. The fact that these materialis- 
tic conclusions are reached by some of the foremost scientists of 
the present day adds nothing to their probability. In a question 
of science, viz., the law of evolution, their authority is deservedly 
high, but in a question of philosophy, viz., materialism, it is far 
otherwise. If the pure scientists smile when theological philoso- 
phers, unacquainted with the methods of science, undertake to 
dogmatize on the subject of evolution, they must pardon the phil- 
osophers if they also smile when the pure scientists imagine that 
they can at once solve questions in philosophy which have agitated 
the human mind from the earliest times.”? 


1 Joseph Le Conte, “Evolution, Its Nature, Its Evidences, and Its Relation 
to — Thought” (D. Appleton and Company, New York City, 1911), 
pp. 286-7. 
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The scientist who remains within his own jurisdiction views evo- 
lution as a method, a process in nature. He investigates the causo- 
mechanics of the process, appraising the influence of such factors 
as heredity, chance variation, environment and natural selection. 
These are, however, but the immediate instrumental causes. ‘The 
problem of the ultimate cause which has given to such factors their 
efficacy and has infused into them the laws by which they operate, 
remains untouched. This fact is recognized by the eminent scientist, 
Professor Edwin G. Conklin of Princeton University, who ob- 
serves : “Evolution deals only with process, and does not touch the 
question of ultimate causation. What lies back of evolution no one 
knows. The atheist sees only mechanism and accident, without de- 
sign or purpose. The theist sees back of the whole process divine 
power and plan. The Christian sees a heavenly Father. Science 
cannot deal with this mystery; it is a matter of faith alone; but it 
is plain that Christian faith gives the largest value to human life 
and the greatest stimulus and comfort.’ 

The philosopher insists upon penetrating beyond the web of ex- 
ternal circumstance, behind the surface of immediate instrumental 
causes, to the ultimate cause. Evolution is but the description of an 
orderly progressive ascent from the lowest form of living organism 
to the highest. What is the directive force behind the process? Con- 
flicting answers to this question are given by the two main schools 
of philosophic thought, materialism and theism. The materialistic, 
holding as its cardinal principle that there is nothing in the universe 
but matter and energy, answers that the whole process of evolution is 
explicable in terms of the interaction of matter and its forces. 


WHENCE COMES PURPOSE? 


Unsatisfied with this facile ready-made solution of the problem, 
the theist asks: ‘““What about the evidence of design, plan and pur- 
pose in the organization of the universe?” Does not the skillful 
adaptation of means to attain a definite end, which the scientist sees 
especially in the development of new organs to meet changes in the 
environment, point with inexorable logic to the presence of a plan 
in the operations of nature? Does there exist anywhere in the 


2Edwin G. Conklin, “Biology and Religion” in Princeton Alumni Weekly 
(March, 1925). 
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world—or is it even possible for the human mind to conceive—a 
more certain criterion of intelligence than the deft adaptation of 
means to attain a definite end? The data of science offer unmistak- 
able evidence of the existence of plan, design and purpose in nature. 
But does not design necessarily imply a designer? Does not purpose 
imply an intelligence perceiving the end or purpose to be attained? 
This demand of our rational nature for a cause adequate to explain 
the observed facts is not satisfied by a reference to matter and its 
forces. For matter is blind and unintelligent. 

Whence comes the intelligence, for instance, which guides the ele- 
ments of hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon and oxygen in the perform- 
ance of the action of photosynthesis, whereby these lifeless inorganic 
elements are changed into living functioning protoplasm which re- 
produces itself and carries on all the other processes of the life 
cycle? This is a chemical action of such tremendous complexity as 
to baffle the ingenuity of the greatest chemists to reproduce or even 
to understand. The chemist can tear down for you the structure of 
a blade of grass and tell you all the elements which are there and 
the proportions in which they exist, but he cannot put them together 
in such a way that they will function as a blade of grass. In the 
tiniest protoplasmic cell there is a molecular arrangement, a codrdi- 
nation of functions, a vital principle, an entelechy (call it what you 
will), which guides the millions of atoms in the deft performance 
of the processes of life—assimilation of food, growth and repro- 
duction. How these protons and electrons in the atom of a proto- 
plasmic cell are able to bridge that yawning chasm between the in- 
organic and the organic universe, transforming inert lifeless matter 
into vital substance, is a mystery which transcends the genius of the 
greatest scientists in the world to understand. But the regular con- 
sistent facile solving of a problem that baffles human ingenuity to 
solve manifests unquestionably skillful adaptation of means to an 
end, manifests the work of a lawgiver, manifests the presence of a 
Mind behind the framework of the universe. 


DiIscovERY OF METHOD Dores Not LESSEN DESIGN 


Nor would the force of this reasoning be in any way weakened 
by the possibility that science may at some future date discover the 
technique by which nature transforms inorganic matter into vital 
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~a substance, and may then duplicate the process in her laboratory. In 
of what way does the discovery of the method of arranging means to 
k- attain a difficult end lessen the evidence of intelligence on the part 
e. of the designer? When the student of engineering after years of 
se application finally masters the method of erecting a sixty-story steel 
L? skyscraper on a site that offered little more than treacherous quick- 
n sand as a foundation and is able to duplicate the performance him- 
is self, does his achievement detract from the science of structural engi- 

neering or reduce it to mere child’s play? On the contrary, every 
“ fresh achievement in this field adds new glory to the science, con- 
‘ firming the cogency of its reasoning and the accuracy of its methods. 
c If this line of reasoning is valid for every achievement of human 
P endeavor, as it is universally admitted to be, why should it lose an 
: atom of its cogency when applied to the achievements of nature? 


Yet, when science discovers a few fragments of the technique used 

| by nature in her operations, there has been a strange tendency on 

| the part of some to depreciate the evidence of intelligent design and 
to have recourse to chance, accident or to the fact that, like Topsy, 
it “just happened” that way. In commenting on this human eccen- 
tricity, Le Conte says: 


“Tt is curious to observe how, when the question is concerning 
a work of Nature, we no sooner find out how a thing is made than 
we immediately exclaim: ‘It is not made at all, it became so of it- 
self!’ So long as we knew not how worlds were made, we of 
course concluded that they must have been created, but so soon 
as science showed how it was probably done, immediately we say 
we were mistaken—they were not made at all. So also, so long 
as we could not imagine how new organic forms originated, we 
were willing to believe they were created, but, so soon as we find 
that they originated by evolution, many at once say : ‘We were mis- 
taken; no creator is necessary at all.’ 

“Is this so when the question is concerning a work of man? Yes, 
of one kind—viz., the work of the magician. Here, indeed, we be- 
lieve in him, and are delighted with his work, until we know how 
it is done, and then all our faith and wonder cease. But in any 
honest work it is not so; but, on the contrary, when we under- 
stand how it is done, stupid wonder is changed into intellectual 
delight. Does it not seem, then, that to most people God is a mere 
wonder-worker, a chief magician? But the mission of science is 
to show us how things are done. Is it any wonder, then, that to 
such persons science is constantly destroying their superstitious 
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illusions? But if God is an honest worker, according to reason— 
i.¢., according to law—ought not science rather to change gaping 
wonder into intelligent delight—superstition into rational wor- 
ship ?””* 


THE UNIVERSAL REIGN oF LAw 


The evidence of design and plan exists, not only in the world 
of living nature, but in the administration of the inorganic universe 
as well. Whether one looks at the orderly arrangement existing 
among the celestial bodies tracing their orbits through illimitable 
space, or whether one penetrates into the world of microcosms and 
follows the activities of the ultimate constituents of a molecule of 
matter, one is confronted with the unmistakable evidence of co- 
ordination of a high order. A short time ago men thought of atoms 
as small pellets of inert matter which were joined in some way to 
form molecules. But today science has penetrated into the struc- 
ture of the atom, finding in it a nucleus of positive discharge called 
the proton, around which circulate one or more electrons of nega- 
tive discharge. What appears as solid inert matter is now found, 
when examined with the most delicate instruments of science, to be 
in a state of ceaseless motion. Is there codrdination even in this 
new world of inorganic microcosms which science has recently 
disclosed ? 

One of the foremost authorities in this field of subatomic matter 
is Professor Michael Pupin of Columbia University who thus 
answers the question: “Science teaches us that the visible universe 
is a macrocosm, consisting of invisible granular microcosms, and 
that the cosmic granules, the atoms and molecules, the electrons and 
protons, the organic cells and their microscopic components of life 
are all endowed with the power of practically autonomous action. 
A countless swarm of autonomous granules is obviously chaotic. 
Heat is chaotic, because it is the action of the chaotic motion of 
the molecules of the hot body; light is chaotic, because it is the 
action of the chaotic motion of the electron in the atoms of the 
luminous body; chemical reactions are chaotic, because they are the 
actions of the chaotic atoms and molecules. . . . And yet, in the 
midst of this invisible all-embracing chaos, there rise here, there, 


*Le Conte, “Evolution and Its Relation to Religious Thought,” pp. 287-8. 
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and everywhere the visible beauties of orderly creation just like so 
many blessed islands of beautiful order rising from the turbulence 
of a storm-tossed sea. There is, therefore, in every nook and corner 
of the universe a never-ceasing transformation of the primordial 
chaos into a cosmos of simple law and beautiful order.’”* 


It is evident, therefore, that nature bears unmistakably the im- 
print of purpose and plan. It is stamped indelibly upon the organi- 
zation and functioning of the world of subatomic matter not less 
than upon the galaxy of worlds traversing the illimitable expanse 
of inter-stellar space. Especially is it manifest in the world of 
living organisms from the rudimentary unicellular amoeba to the 
complex highly developed vertebrate. Instead of dwarfing the evi- 
dence of purpose in nature or in the universe, evolution affords a 
far grander and more sublime expression of the creative power of 
God operating, not fitfully or whimsically, but in accordance with 
laws definitely established by Him. Far from removing God from 
the universe, evolution renders His presence on the throne of nature, 
guiding life in its myriad forms from lowly beginnings to higher 
and more complex forms, more imperative and indispensable than 
ever before. Instead of the crude anthropomorphic concept of a 
Deity working as a master mechanic constantly interfering with 
natural processes to make needed adjustments, evolution affords us 
a far grander concept of a God who operates through the laws of 
nature which have been established by Him. In place of the old 
picture of a world created in a moment of time, evolution discloses 
a more sublime panorama of the creative power of God unfolding 
itself in the gradual development of the world and of all living 
creatures. 


# Michael Pupin, “Creative Co-ordination” (American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature, Chicago), 1928, pp. 3-4. 


















PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
VII. Non Habet ubi Ponat Caput 
By C. C. MartinpAate, S.J., M.A. 


The subject we touched on last month was of such overwhelm- 
ing importance that I may be forgiven if I continue to speak of 
it from another angle. Our Lord did not and could not speak of 
money or even riches as bad in itself, and was in fact buried in a 
rich man’s grave, as was prophesied. Our Lord never actually 
said that to earn or even to inherit large fortunes was sinful. But 
nobody in his senses can read the Gospels and suppose He liked 
money. “Make to yourselves friends out of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, so that, when you fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations,” appears to me, despite most commentators, 
to be spoken with bitter irony. “Mammon of unrighteousness” 
means unrighteous mammon (i.e., money wrongfully obtained) : so 
certainly you cannot make friends with God by means of that save 
simply by making restitution and getting rid of it. And precisely 
the very last thing which that fleeting illusory thing which wealth 
is can do for you, is to receive you into anything enduring—let 
alone everlasting. It remains that Our Lord speaks with the ut- 
most suspicion, dislike, even virulent condemnation of riches. 

Now, I see three dangers to which we easily succumb—two of 
them proper to the sheer pursuance of our duty. The first, how- 
ever, concerns being comfortable. We can quickly get over this. 
Our Lord promised to give us comfort, but not to make us com- 
fortable. Indeed, if we have the full apostolic spirit and are all 
day long hungering and thirsting for the maximum as regards our 
parish or mission, no amount of leather armchairs, or cushions, or 
ornamental pipe-racks, or photos of pals, or gadgets enabling us 
to turn the light off from our bed, or hot and cold water laid in 
our rooms, or much more which to me in my country implies real 
luxury, not mere comfortableness—well, not the whole of this will 
make me feel comfortable. I shall receive from the Lord the little 
worm to gnaw into my sheltering gourd. Even with Wesley, I shall 
call out: “Lord, if Thou seest me nesting, give me a thorn.” A 
very good prayer is: “Lord, never allow me, please, to be comfort- 
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able.’ If you are comfortable as a habit, or seek to be so, believe 
me every edge will get blunted, every ideal smudged, every motive 
devitalized. 

But the first danger of a more elusive sort that we shall run will 
be that of judging success in terms of money. Impossible as it may 
seem, even a priest of Christ may pay more attention to a man be- 
cause he has a lot of money than to one who has but little. I know 
that there are delicacies of behavior here! While we never ought 
to accept from a man large sums of money for the building (say) 
of a school or cathedral, if we know that that money has been 
illicitly made (still less, accept donations as a sort of “hush money”), 
yet we dare not turn a fear or suspicion into an open declaration 
of hostility. We must carefully not be Manichees, and I would 
add to the section on “Comfort,” that it may not be a bad thing 
if once in a while we give ourselves a bit of comfort so as to be 
unable to say to ourselves that we have “never” allowed ourselves 
so and so. Anyone who is in danger of pluming himself on never 
having touched alcohol, or been to a cinema or to a race meeting, 
may just as well break that record once or twice so as not to be 
able to boast. And then we ought not to look too uncomfortable, 
else we make other people feel uncomfortable, and people can be 
frightened off by our seeming altogether too aloof from ordinary 
things. I knew a priest, now dead, who was personally extremely 
“mortified,” and from whom every one collected an impression of 
absolute unselfishness: yet, one of the most delightful things was 
to see him sink into a basket-chair and light a cigar, a full-blown 
vision of comfortableness. At once people felt: “He'll understand 
me.” And never did they make the clumsy error of thinking him 
a sensual or comfort-ridden man. Somewhat in the same way I 
have no objection to people accepting from rich folk what rich 
folk ought to give. 

All the same, I can allow myself so to be obsessed with the notion 
of money that my sermons may be about little else. I have already 
mentioned the case of a girl whom I am instructing by correspon- 
dence, and whom I asked to attend High Mass so as to profit by 
the sermon too. She wrote to say that it was no good her going 
there, for the sermon was always about the money wanted for so 
and so. I asked her to go to another parish, where a very simple 
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priest, whom I first knew when he was a good little soldier, needs 
relatively as much money as the other one, but hardly mentions it, 
and, upon my word, I believe gets relatively more. I know them 
both. One is a financial genius, and he gets when he asks. But 
not to him would I go to ask an explanation of the doctrine of 
Christ; to the other, who annoys me sometimes with his childlike- 
ness, I would. I can remember an occasion when an entire pil- 
grimage was shocked to the marrow by a prelate who, in a very 
sacred place, nudged a pilgrim and said (all but with a wink) : “We 
like stipends.” And I can think of two other pilgrimages where 
the faithful have been definitely scandalized by the obvious profiteer- 
ing in the shrine. I once went—one bitterly cold, rainy, windy 
Spring day—to 11 o’clock Mass in the pro-cathedral of a very 
Catholic city. I was to sit in the choir—it was some function or 
other. I had to fight my way through dense crowds outside in the 
streets, drenched and frozen, hearing their Mass of obligation, or 
at least eager to be in “moral union” with that Mass because they 
could hear the Sanctus bell; and again fighting my way through 
the crowds that were standing in the aisles. And when at last I 
could look down into the church, behold the whole middle of it 
was empty! I asked what could possibly be the meaning of this, 
and was told that those seats belonged to persons who hired seats 
at so much per annnum, and so “of course” no one else could be 
let into them! I spent that Mass praying that that Invincible Ig- 
norance might be dispelled by which alone could be explained that 
mortal sin was not somewhere being committed. I register my 
conviction that Christ, had He come there otherwise than as a shame- 
faced inhabitant of the Tabernacle, would have taken a scourge 
of very heavy cords indeed, or at least gone out into the cold, and 
“compelled them to come in.” Possibly He Himself would have 
been scourged, or anyway hustled out of sight. 

Very briefly I will add that we can use the “beauty of the Lord’s 
House” all too easily as an excuse for neglecting the proper dis- 
posal of money. A priest can quite well, without realizing it, 
want to leave some tangible expression of his rectorate like a tower, 
a carillon, a redecoration of a shrine, and meanwhile much con- 
cerned with housing, endowment of beds, creation of Catholic 
hostels, and what not in his district may be going neglected. It is 
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not the least good quoting (as is so often done) the remark: “To 
what purpose is this waste? Might not this have been sold and 
given to the poor?” because the remark was made by Judas, who 
was certainly annoyed at the pouring out of the ointment, because, 
had it been sold for the poor, the price would have gone into the 
common purse and he would have stolen it. 

But one wants to see the result of one’s gift. One definitely 
does want to eat one’s cake and keep it. We want to see our alms 
surviving in the new candlestick or statue. It is far more difficult 
to get people to contribute to an invisible thing even when it tends 
to their own comfort, like a heating apparatus, than to a visible 
thing, like a statue of the Little Flower. 

I finish these two articles by repeating that money is not bad in 
itself, but is always dangerous, usually corruptive, and never a cause 
for judging anyone the better for its possession. 
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WHY GALLOPERS? 
By GEORGE ZIMPFER 


Of late, the crusade against the well-known “galloper,” that cleri- 
cal genius who speeds ab amictu ad amictum “in eighteen minutes 
flat,” has waxed a bit warm. Sly digs and tempered ridicule have 
evidently been judged ineffective, and zeal now explodes into right- 
eous wrath. But whether the well-meant efforts of anyone human 
can correct the culprit is extremely doubtful. There is no doubt, 
however, that protests, violent or suave, have a wholesome effect, if 
not upon the galloper himself, at least upon those of us who are 
susceptible to his disease. 

But is it sufficient merely to point out such a man’s defects? If 
galloping must be classed as a sacerdotal disease, surely it merits 
the lancet and serious probing. It is principally this, it seems, that 
we have missed hitherto in our references to the subject. 


The seminary, of course, has taken its poundings in this and other 
discussions of sacerdotal weaknesses, and emerged from the fracas 
surprisingly unscathed. And as scapegoats in such discussions our 
seminary professors have shown an admirable control of the tongue. 
Perhaps they have meditated upon the futility of defense, or depend 
upon their former students to make their defense for them. At any 
rate, though there is doubtless much room for improvement in semi- 
nary methods, it is obvious injustice to refer all our defects to our 
clerical cradle—especially galloping, since the average ordinandus 
dares not gallop for fear his steed may throw him. It is so easy to 
condemn unfavorable consequences; it is very difficult to anticipate 
them. Can any priest sincerely believe that seminary authorities 
ignore evident defects, or that they are in a position to know the 
sometimes serious but hidden blemishes in a candidate for Orders? 
If so, he is harboring a rather serious accusation—and a false one. 
For anyone who has lived the seminary life should know that semi- 
narians, oftener than seminary officials, have the more intimate 
knowledge of the defects of their fellows. And of course, due toa 
false sense of honor, their mouths are sealed. Seminary authorities 
may suspect defects, but it is a rash man who acts upon suspicion 
alone. If seminary authorities should so Act, they would be un- 
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worthy of their office. As a matter of fact, even dyed-in-the-wool 
professors love their priesthood and desire spiritual sons. Unless 
they have lost all spiritual initiative in the performance of daily, 
vexatious tasks, unless they have fallen into a spiritual rut, they are 
far more apt to see in the imperfect seminarian a potential alter 
Christus than a hopeless ass. Though a lad may show conclusively 
that his educational groundwork has been faulty, few priests, semi- 
nary officials or otherwise, would dare to present the consilium 
abeundi for that reason alone. It is an extremely delicate matter 
to assist the Almighty in the choice of His anointed representatives. 

We cannot, it is true, deny that there are too many candidates 
for Orders who are poorly equipped mentally. And as a zealous 
Monsignor has pointedly remarked: “You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” There are some things which the seminary 
has a right to presume. Among these are a working knowledge of 
Latin, the mastery of correct methods of study, and a developed 
sense of personal responsibility. When these are lacking, the semi- 
nary builds upon a precarious foundation. If we truly desire to fix 
the blame for the galloper and other clerical misfits, let us rather 
look to the preparatory course which in the past too many of our 
seminarians have received. With due respect, let us scrutinize the 
standards of our diocesan examinations for adoption. The first of 
these, at least, will demonstrate the need of preparatory seminaries 
adapted to American conditions, not high schools which deal with 
a general class of students. 

The galloper, especially, can very often trace the origin of his 
disease to this faulty preparation—very often, specifically, to a 
shaky and vague course in Latin. As for Greek, let it rest in peace. 
By some magic he gets by the diocesan examination and presents 
himself to some unfortunate seminary, which henceforth bears the 
burden patiently and attempts the thankless task of making a student 
out of a lad who has never learned even the proper methods of 
study. 

The result is what we have on the word of competent seminarians 
—that too many of their fellows require constant help to translate 
even their daily assignments in moral and dogmatic theology. Can 
we expect defectives gf this kind to derive any fruit from the daily 
reading of the not-too-easy Latin of the Mass or Breviary? Here, 
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undoubtedly, is a breeding-pool of the galloper whose interest in the 
beautiful prayers of the Mass (to say nothing of the poetry of the 
Breviary) is confined solely to the problem of slipping words from 
his tongue faster than anyone else. If even those who attain to 
some appreciation of the many-faceted Orations, Secrets and Post- 
communions, who are able to follow the sometimes intricate word- 
order of the Latin, feel the necessity to control the tendency to speed 
and the need of constant attention, how can we expect one who 
never knew and perhaps never will know what he is reading to take 
time for even a fragmentary appreciation of the sacred text? 


II 


But obviously the galloper is not always a poor Latinist. By 
far the greater number of our priestly youngsters come from the 
seminary with the vision of a perfect priestly life. Unfortunately, 
it is not long before the vision is dimmed. Looking back, who of 
us will say that he viewed the sublime privilege of the Mass indif- 
ferently? What a terrific earnestness was ours as we tackled the 
intricacies of the ceremonies! How careful we were about the 
outstretched hands, the tracing of the cross, and the precise measure- 
ment of the profound bow! If we saw a scandalously speedy cele- 
bration of Mass in the seminary, we were the more determined 
never to insult our priesthood in like manner. So with many a 
clerical galloper. But, alas, moral courage was lacking. None of 
us really welcomes criticism, no matter how we may protest that we 
do. And none of us is proof against the shafts of ridicule, espe- 
cially if these are dipped in sacerdotal bile. But, thanks to the semi- 
nary, most of us have moral courage. The galloper quits. Under 
pressure, his notion of ideals changes. He thinks of them no longer 
as heights to be ever striven for but as heights inaccessible, and 
therefore inconsistent with the adult view of life. 

Two considerations especially urge him to compromise and sur- 
render. There is, first, a growing inclination to view his sublime 
powers with the easy nonchalance of his elders. There is also the 
desire to impress the laity. It is a well-known fact that the average 
newly ordained priest is acutely conscious of his inexperience. He 
comes to his first appointment desiring to please all and conscious 
of his great privilege. In his seminary dreams how often had he 
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seen himself, walking among men, proud and thankful for his right 
to wear the Roman collar! He had seen himself arrayed in the sa- 
cred livery of Christ’s anointed, offering the Great Sacrifice. In the 
night, lying upon his hard seminary bed, he had prayed fiercely for 
strength in the face of sickness and death, and had offered himself, 
half in fear, as the victim of contagious disease. He had sworn that 
never, day or night, would he refuse a soul that stood in need of 
his absolution. But gradually, after ordination, had come the sad 
disillusionment. A “‘wise crack” from the first assistant about his 
“marvellous speed’”’ at Mass or in the confessional brings the flush 
of embarrassment to his cheeks and a roar of laughter from “the 
boss.”” Curate Number 2, endeavoring to spread the impression of 
his own sophistication, seconds the remark with a sly allusion to a 
“growing reputation as a spiritual guide.” The first reproof from 
the pastor for “dawdling” over his Mass he stands with reasonable 
fortitude—but with a sore and wondering heart, for in the seminary 
he had never thought of the possibility of being reproved for an 
excess of piety. But strong indeed must be the moral fiber that can 
stand such attacks for months with steady resolution, not only from 
one’s associates but from clerical visitors as well. The result is too 
often the making of a galloper. Sickness of heart and disappoint- 
ment lead gradually to doubt as to the correctness of his attitude. 
A feeling of loneliness gets in its deadly work, and a perfectly nat- 
ural desire for human approbation aids the surrender. He dreads 
the “wise cracks,” and often quite unconsciously this dread mounts 
until it submerges the conviction that he is right. He is licked. 

Speed now develops, and comments decrease. Speed increases, 
and pride swells. In his anxiety to stand “ace high” with his asso- 
ciates, he begins gradually to mimic their “wise cracks” at the ex- 
pense of a younger victim. He begins to do his share of bragging, 
and speed in all priestly work is his notion of priestly perfection. He 
likes to consider himself hard, practical and sophisticated. The 
newly-minted coin has become tarnished. . . . “And His own 
received Him not.” 

And aiding this sad transformation is a swiftly growing conde- 
scension to all that pertained to his seminary days. He is positive 
that no man is so green as he who steps from a seminary. Daily 
meditation is done hurriedly and irregularly and soon ceases; it is, 
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forsooth, but another manifestation of greenness. The Scriptures 
repose unmolested in the bookcase. Ascetical articles in his clerical 
magazines are passed over with a grunt of disgust. Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, Stations and the Rosary are impossible because 
the time is completely occupied with practical duties. The spiritual 
flame flickers and burns low. Values have been inverted. The gal- 
loper of this stripe has no such defense as his brother with the defec- 
tive knowledge of Latin. His faults are more irritating because, 
instead of realizing that he has been a moral weakling, he is con- 
vinced that he has the caliber of a leader. And to the laity he gives 
the greater scandal. If aware of it, our people will always condone 
some measure of ignorance, but their gorge rises at the sacerdotal 
show-off. They feel that their faith is being attacked when they see 
such a man performing his sacred duties as if one thing alone mat- 
tered—to get a boring job over and done with! 


III 


Another prominent species of galloper traces the origin of the 
disease to an evil almost universal in this day of dissipated energy— 
a weakness of will that betrays itself in an incapacity for persistent 
effort and an inability to take pains with anything. Perhaps a too 
blunt description would be “mental laziness.” Anyone accustomed 
to classroom work is familiar with this prevalent root-disease, and 
a bit of introspection will perhaps reveal traces of the malady in 
ourselves. And it is the triumph of irony that the modern system 
of primary education, with its variety of unrelated subjects and its 
failure to emphasize the value of the will, has aided the evil. Too 
many potential priests are weak-willed long before the idea of a 
vocation has entered their heads. 

To some it may smack too much of psychoanalysis to see in 
the rushing, chasuble-swinging, swiftly mumbling, slovenly galloper 
the victim of a stunted will or a lad incapable of persistent effort. 
But “as the twig is bent, the tree inclines.” It is a disagreeable fact 
indeed that so generally the mental training of our children is shaped 
by methods which to a great extent ignore the will. From the ear- 
liest years the child is given an assortment of facts to master by 
memory, together with a very limited course in the use of the in- 
tellectual faculty. The cramming of this mass of more or less useful 
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matter into the youngster’s head is seldom accomplished by a judi- 
cious and systematic appeal to motives calculated to produce a love 
of knowledge, but often by a polite (and sometimes not polite) sys- 
tem of moral suasion which produces distaste, resentment, boredom, 
bitterness and a developed sense of revolt. Too many teachers ap- 
peal to no motives or to motives unsuited to move the will to tasks 
which require care, accuracy and continued application. These in- 
tangible but invaluable characteristics, among others, are really to 
education what the soul is to the body. They cannot be established 
in the soul by sarcasm, ridicule or fear, nor can they develop without 
cultivation. Weekly or monthly tests, the assignment and reading 
of marks, while motivating, are still productive of merely spasmodic 
efforts. And in this mental state, with the memory loaded with 
masses of irrelevant facts, with the intellect functioning principally 
in the field of mathematics, and the will with its tremendous possi- 
bilities almost wholly neglected, the child is advanced to high school. 

Then comes the struggle. Many a high school teacher complains 
bitterly that the transition has been too abrupt, without seeing that 
the transition would have little wrong with it if more attention had 
been paid to will training. When we wonder why so many students 
fail to complete the high school course or slip by with difficulty, let 
us put our finger on the sore spot—weak wills. A concession, it is 
true, may be made sometimes to our parochial schools, since there 
the system of will-building which is part and parcel of the Church’s 
policy may be used effectively. Is it always thus used? If Daily 
Mass is systematically urged with appropriate motives, if religion 
is recognized as the raison d’étre of the school, if the students are 
taught thoroughly that the Cross of Christ means not only resigna- 
tion but the cheerful acceptance of difficult duty, if reception of the 
Sacraments entails even slight sacrifice, the ordinary child can 
scarcely go through eight years of this without some education of 
the will. The pity is that this very evil which those in authority 
are supposed to combat has often left its traces on, or numbers 
among its victims, the teachers and guides of the young. And if 
wrong pedagogical methods are used in high school, if a future can- 
didate for Orders is so unfortunate as to have instructors who, like 
so many in the teaching profession, are tempted daily—if they are 
not thoroughly victimized—by a sense of futility and discourage- 
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ment, and so care little about the inner workings of the child, it only 
means that the habit of mental sloth grows more fixed and perma- 
nent. If the contrary is the case, if the teacher employs judicious 
means to arouse the will to steady effort, the exultation of such spir- 
itual conquest is keen and compensating, for teacher and pupil are 
victors. Which type of instructor is the more common? 

Little wonder, then, that of the thousands issuing from high 
school here and there a lad muddles through a year or two of col- 
lege and a diocesan examination for adoption and forthwith dons 
the Roman collar and a cassock. In the seminary, such a lad is 
usually “on the fence’—neither capable enough to allay all doubt 
as to his fitness nor so hopeless as to warrant dismissal. 

The seminary course, in itself, is eminently qualified to develop 
will power, and oftener than is suspected it stiffens a wavering will. 
In these cases, that shadowy brother of the will, good will, is a 
prerequisite. If that is lacking, the seminary fights a losing battle, 
and the “gold brick” goes along undetected. Study continues to be 
a penance for him, and he hounds the conscientious worker for as- 
sistance, sometimes even stooping to dishonesty in examinations. 
He is very careful to space properly his aberrations from the rule 
and thus create the impression that human frailty and not a chronic 
incapacity to conform is responsible. Convenient absences from 
class on the plea of illness are not openly questioned, if they are 
not too frequent. And nothing, of course, happens if the professor 
neglects to inform the director through some little will weakness 
of his own. A certain genius in devising means to avoid trouble- 
some tasks is known to no one generally except the seminarians 
who accept perforce the burdens he avoids. And it must not be 
forgotten that seminarians hold the common American views re- 
garding the squealer and the cry-baby. Even though they realize 
the damage they do by shielding the shirker, and in spite of their 
complaints about his “getting away with murder,” the “code of 
honor’ prevails. Who will say that all this is imagination, and 
that “gold bricks” in cassocks have not been ordained? 

And what can change the gold-brick attitude after ordination? 
If the check-rein of the seminary held such men merely to a very 
imperfect observance of rule, how can we suppose a change after 
the check-rein has been released? Such characters, much more 
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rapidly than others, become careless and slovenly in the performance 
of their sacred duties, all of which require some concentration. The 
Mass, being the principal public function of their lives, most clearly 
betrays their weakness. As we all know, the Holy Sacrifice, to be 
offered properly, demands constant vigilance and care. The faculty 
of attention must be at its best, for the tendency to lapse into 
mechanical action is very insidious and easily leads to abuses that 
in many a priest are altogether unconscious. 

But what of the more difficult accomplishment—the fixed atten- 
tion upon the meaning of the sacred words as they slip so readily 
from our lips? How many priests are perfectly familiar with all 
the grammatical peculiarities of the Canon which they recite each 
day? How many follow faithfully that tremendous sentence that 
includes the Communicantes? And what about the movable parts 
of the Mass—the ever-changing, beautifully fashioned, expressive 
and concise Orations, Secrets and Postcommunions? Do we flatter 
ourselves that we can read them at sight with proper understanding, 
with all their peculiar idioms, their allusions and inferences, with- 
out a deliberate and almost constant tightening of the will? Does 
the weak-willed priest, the gold brick of seminary days, do justice 
to his exalted privilege? Is he willing to make the effort? Can 
he? There is only one answer to that. 

Before long he is a confirmed galloper. Like his brothers men- 
tioned above, he will defend his weakness by profuse argumentation. 
On this point at least he knows his theology. He will inform you 
glibly about the various opinions of theologians in regard to the 
minimum time for Holy Mass; what is required for the integrity 
of confession. He will claim consideration for his people, and call 
you a selfish dawdler. And you cannot accuse him of deliberate 
sin; all that is certain is that his actions disedify. And try to 
convince him of that! Even theology seems to favor him, for a 
fault committed in good faith is surely no sin. The supreme pity 
is often that such persons are actually in good faith, actually see 
no harm nor wrong in their habits, with the result that critics, too 
sure of their own impeccability, rave in vain and at last subside 
with an uncomfortable feeling of utter futility. 
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SCHOOL RECORDS AND REPORTS 
By Pauw E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We live in an age devoted to the scientific study of education. 
Tools and techniques of experimentation and research evolve daily. 
Some students of education invent their own tools and techniques; 
others adapt tools and techniques already applied to other fields. 
Today we measure educational achievement with desperate accuracy, 
and venture into the field of prophecy after measuring mental ability 
and intelligence. Meticulously we apply statistical methods to the 
study of educational data. 

Perhaps as a result of these developments has come increased at- 
tention to records and reports. The vogue of standard tests and 
statistical methods has awakened school administrators to the need 
of improvement in record-keeping and reporting. If records and 
reports are to serve any purpose save the gratifying of a vanity 
such as King David had in the counting of his people, they must 
measure up to certain standards objectively determined, and they 
must maintain a certain degree of uniformity. Tradition has long 
been supreme in this field. Superintendent Jones kept certain rec- 
ords and made certain reports because his predecessor Smith recorded 
and reported thus. Records and reports carefully filed in neat steel 
files commanded respect. They were regarded with a certain mys- 
terious awe. Responsible school officials felt they had value, though 
they were by no means sure just what that value was. 

Scientific study can reveal the data essential for the management 
of a school system. This study will evolve desirable record forms 
for the recording of these data. Studies so far conducted prove that 
much of the work done in the past was haphazard and wellnigh use- 
less. The Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association discovered much in a brief survey made a few years 
ago. There is pressing need for greater uniformity and standard- 
ization. No great ability as an investigator is necessary to deter- 
mine that conditions are somewhat chaotic when one city system in 
its reports demands one set of facts, while another asks for an en- 
tirely different set of facts. Some cities use only a few forms, 
others use hundreds. States are worse: they run riot from less 
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than a dozen forms to more than 500. Twenty-two monthly report 
blanks asked for certain facts varying in number from 7 to 26. 
There was a grand total of 88 different facts, but 53 per cent of 
these appeared on but one form. There was an utter lack of uni- 
formity or standardization inasmuch as the twenty-two forms agreed 
on no single “recordable” fact. Yet, these supplied information to 
various superintendents to fill out the same State form. Sometimes 
a minor school official is required to report to various superior 
officers, State and Federal, who are in equally hopeless disagreement 
regarding facts to be ascertained and recorded. 

Child-accounting must be rescued from this subjective maelstrom. 
We must establish an objective basis. The Survey Committee of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation determined that child-accounting should facilitate adminis- 
trative control, mechanize routines, and make possible the measure- 
ment of the efficiency of the schools, the prediction of future needs, 
comparison with other school systems, and the development of econ- 
omies in plant, in goods utilized, and in services employed. In short, 
child-accounting provides the factual foundation upon which school 
practice should be based. The same Survey Committee prepared an 
extensive bibliography on the subject, which is given in full in 
Volume XX VI of The Teachers’ College Record, pages 767 to 782. 
One hundred and sixty-one sources on the various phases of child- 
accounting are enumerated. The Committee made no claims to a 
complete bibliography ; they noted the possibility of errors and omis- 
sions. Obviously that bibliography cannot be reproduced here. 

The Committee on Uniform Records and Reports that followed 
up the work of this Survey Committee did not wish to appear unduly 
dogmatic. The determination of an objective basis in child-account- 
ing is extremely difficult. The report of these Committees empha- 
sizes their view that final pronouncements must be made with cau- 
tion as to just what data should be reported by a school system and 
as to just what reports should be made. They venture to present 
forms representative of good practice, but urge at the same time that 
each school system evaluate several alternative sets of forms in the 
light of the best theory and its own peculiar needs. The individual 
school official in a subordinate position may have a very well de- 
veloped objective basis for his school records; he may know that 
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these twelve facts—and these twelve only—are vital to the conduct 
of his school, but where a superior officer demands the number of 
blue-eyed children in the sixth grade, he must supply the informa- 
tion. 

Scientific study suggests that no item of information be collected 
which is not used, that no record or item be duplicated unless valid 
reason exists for such duplication, and that the various records and 
reports be codrdinated and unified. Under the heading of perma- 
nent and cumulative pupil records—forms, namely, on which are 
made original entries of important data and subsequent additions 
and alterations, uniformly, for every child in the school system 
throughout his entire school history—the Committee on Uniform 
Records and Reports recommends: (1) a teacher’s daily register 
book; (2) a pupil’s general cumulative record; (3) a pupil’s health 
record; (4) a pupil’s vocational guidance record; (5) a pupil’s 
psychological clinic record; (6) the principal’s office record card. If 
there are no departments in health education, guidance and psycho- 
logical testing with which the child comes in contact, there is, of 
course, no need for records 3, 4 and 5. These pupil records are 
designed to render efficient the routine administration of a school 
system and the work of instruction, guidance and health “follow- 
up.” Well-devised records avoid much clerical work and useless 
duplication of items, and enable the teacher to become more readily 
and more thoroughly acquainted with his pupils. Incidentally, ade- 
quate records facilitate enforcement of compulsory attendance laws 
and supply the data for important studies and investigation, among 


which are age-grade studies, the progress of pupils, the causes of 
failure, the holding power of different school units, and various 
relationship studies. Scholarship, mentality, physical ability, and 
even nationality, have some bearing on attendance. Who expects a 
nation of poets to score perfect attendance in the glorious spring- 
time? 


These pupil records should be cumulative, adding new informa- 
tion, changing old data, but retaining the original record throughout 
the child’s school history. It is patent that the record should be of 
durable material, and, while avoiding useless duplication and main- 
taining uniformity, it should never fail to give the teacher informa- 
tion essential for adapting instruction to the needs of the pupil. 
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The person having greatest need for the data reported should file the 
records. Too often cards that would supply a doctor, a nurse or a 
teacher with vital information, do nothing but gather dust in a 
superintendent’s office. 

We cannot enter into a complete description of the various rec- 
ords. The teacher’s daily register book must be primarily an attend- 
ance record, but it may provide space also for the recording of 
monthly scholarship marks in all subjects. Nor should we clutter 
up the register with data that properly belongs on the pupil’s cumu- 
lative record. This record—formerly called the admission, dis- 
charge and promotion card—has been much developed since 1912. 
It is kept by the regular classroom teacher or the teacher in closest 
contact with the pupil. It should be most accessible to the individual 
most needing it. On it is recorded a complete story of the child’s 
past school and home history. The form devised by Moehlman of 
the University of Michigan provides a cumulative record of the en- 
tire school life of the pupil. It is a record, not only of scholarship, 
but a physical record, a standard test record, and a record showing 
the interests and vocational aptitudes of the child. We believe the 
Moehlman card—the Michigan cumulative record—superior to the 
packet system of Stenquist (Baltimore). 

Health, guidance and psychological clinic records are usually in 
the hands of the heads of these respective departments. These heads 
determine the form of card used. The Report from which we quote 
ventures to say only this: “The almost entire lack of uniformity in 
practices pertaining to guidance renders it unwise for the Committee 
to suggest any single guidance record.” ‘The principal’s office record 
is in its required information a duplicate of the pupil’s cumulative 
record. This record remains in the principal’s office. The pupil 
will have as many of these cards in different offices as he attends 
schools in the course of his academic career. 

Moehlman is not content with the child-accounting forms that 
grew out of the National Education Association 1911-1912 Report. 
These records carry only the academic records of the child. He 
advocates child-accounting that includes health, social, emotional, 
vocational, achievement and mental test records in addition to aca- 
demic data. His record requirements are accuracy, continuity and 
adequacy. Carefully devised and uniform methods secure accuracy. 
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A definite policy and the mechanical provision of proper forms in- 
sure continuity. Adequacy is provided for by a single form or 
report, following the child throughout his school life, gathering con- 
tinuously and permanently recording the pupil’s (a) personal his- 
tory, (b) social background, (c) academic achievement on the basis 
of standardized and intelligence tests, (d) primary emotional char- 
acteristics, (e) vocational tendencies and opportunities, and (f) 
health data. 

The pupil’s report card is usually retained as the traditional mode 
of contact with the parent. The report card is almost universally 
used. Parents expect it and look forward to seeing it. The com- 
plete report indicates to parents how they may cooperate with the 
school to help their children. Remedies to overcome deficiencies or 
weaknesses are suggested, and parents are led to appreciate and un- 
derstand the broader and more modern aims of the school. The 
modern parent must not rest content with an academic horizon that 
embraces only the “Three R” idea of education. Briefly, the report 
card aims to give a complete inventory of the child’s attainments, not 
merely his scholastic achievements. The prevailing frequency of the 
pupil report is monthly, but 39 per cent of those analyzed in a recent 
study (Goldstein) covered longer periods from six to twelve weeks. 
The rating is usually in specific subjects, and this seems desirable. 
Literal marks find favor with progressive school administrators. 
The letters used have certain per cent equivalents in a majority of 
cases, but frequently the given letters are merely symbols for certain 
descriptive terms, such as, Excellent, Good, Fair, Passing, Average, 
etc. A scale of numbers on a basis of five or ten has some pro- 
ponents. The normal probability curve is the norm in many places. 
The standard report card of the future will likely include (in addi- 
tion to ratings in scholarship) ratings in citizenship, ratings in 
health, suggestions for improvement, space for comments by teacher 
and by parents, and provision for self-rating by pupil where feasible 
and for rating improvement and giving encouragement to the pupil. 
The traditional 3 inches by 5 inches or 4 inches by 6 inches card 
will no longer serve. The four-page booklet on stiff paper, says 
Goldstein, will come into more common use. The card now gen- 
erally used has insufficient space for the various items needed. 

Of the superintendent Moehlman says only that he needs more 
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general records, records which lend themselves to the appraisal of 
conditions within the schools and indicate their degree of success. 
His appraisal records, prepared from the permanent forms necessary 
for child and teacher, should include: (1) promotions and failures, 
(2) age-grade data, (3) age-grade-progress reports, and (4) indi- 
vidual achievement records upon the basis of standard tests. The 
superintendent must have also such complementary records of 
teacher training and teacher efficiency as will enable him to develop 
and present a general statement of conditions. Uniform practice 
among superintendents of parish schools demands also a principal’s 
report on registration, a supervisor’s report on school conditions, 
and a permanent individual record of teachers. A majority of parish 
superintendents request also a record of admissions and discharges 
throughout the year together with some report on the physical con- 
dition of the school building. In some dioceses the latter report 
is submitted to a committee of school visitors chosen from the mem- 
bership of the diocesan school board. A smaller number of parish 
superintendents ask for a school census, permanent individual rec- 
ords of pupils, and monthly reports of school attendance. 

We approach the problem of the proper contents of the report 
of the superintendent of parish schools with some trepidation. Shall 
we look over a number of reports and summarize the points of in- 
formation contained as the standard report? Is the best report one 
that fairly bristles with figures neatly arranged in statistical tables? 
Shall we stand in awe of the rhetorical analysis that sounds the 
praises of Catholic education and predicts for it a brilliant future? 

Some question the advisability of any report. This skepticism 
seems unreasonable. The report is at least a record of accomplish- 
ment. Reports are characteristic of good business procedure. The 
reading of such a record is designed to stimulate and direct further 
activity. Without activity, well directed activity, we cannot pro- 
gress. We may say that the report of the superintendent of parish 
schools promotes the progress of the school system. 

We here assume the advisability of a report. Perhaps reports in 
the past have fallen into disrepute because they were nothing more 
than a combination of a school directory and endless tables of sta- 
tistics. The force of custom effected the annual publication of ex- 
tensive tables long after the original purpose of publication had 
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ceased to exist. Reports presented long tables of statistics that were 
never seriously examined even by members of the diocesan school 
boards. When analysis and interpretation were lacking, the average 
lay reader was unable to extract from them the information that 
they are supposed to convey. The diocesan school report may be 
too vague and general to present local conditions of a given town or 
parish in a vital, interesting manner. The presentation of statistics 
may be so technical in character that only the special student can fol- 
low and interpret them. The highly technical report does not seem 
proper to the parish school system where one of the great purposes, 
even as in the public school field, is publicity—publicity for the fur- 
ther purpose of gaining and holding the good will of the public 
that pays the bill. The parish schools are supported by the people 
who love them, and one of the primary purposes of a report of 
schools should be to show by their fruits that they are worthy of this 
love. 

The parish school report shall not, therefore, content itself with 
a presentation of highly technical statistical tables. It will better 
serve its general purpose by presenting in readily intelligible fashion 
the facts that appeal as well to the layman as to the specialist in 
school administration. Tradition, well supported by experience, in- 
sists that an analytic interpretation of all statistical tables is very 
acceptable to the run-of-mine reader. The statistics should be suff- 
ciently detailed and summarized in such a way as to elicit the interest 
of each and every school district of the diocese. 

The superintendent who has set up standards of achievement will 
desire to portray the degree of success his program is having. The 
mere recording of the children of school age, the children attending, 
the school membership and the total enrollment, the number of 
teachers and the number of schools, will not do this. 

A study of age-grade data, the record of promotions and failures, 
and a record of individual achievement will present a more accurate 
picture of genuine progress. An annual account of teacher prepara- 
tion and teacher certification may be necessary to stimulate construc- 


tive activity while we are in the in-service training era. The results 
of special studies made by educational authorities within the diocese 
rightly find a place in the annual report when no provision is made 
for separate publication. A careful record of the affiliation of sec- 
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ondary schools and, where necessary, of elementary schools will en- 
courage those in charge to care for this wellnigh indispensable re- 
quirement. Catholic parents are becoming increasingly aware of the 
handicap under which graduates of non-accredited schools labor. 
Those in charge of our schools have a sacred duty to provide that 
attendance at Catholic high schools shall not impede the future 
academic progress of our students. A summary of local, state or 
federal laws that affect the parish schools is always in place. The 
report can rightfully allot space to the description of any outstand- 
ing service to the cause of Catholic education within the diocese. An 
annual necrology recording the names of former teachers who died 
within the term reported is some slight expression of gratitude for 
the dedication of a life to the instruction of the young. The report 
of the superintendent provides a place for the presentation of any 
new development of a progressive and permanent character in the 
diocesan educational facilities. The mere physical side of education 
is not neglected. In this age of visual education, when he who runs 
does not have time to read, a few photographs of modern school 
buildings recently erected are the best proof of progress, the best 
guarantee of a continued support of Catholic education. The report 
of the superintendent of parish schools serves to exhibit educational 
conditions, progress and results in accord with the needs of publicity, 
produces the feeling of responsibility that most fully contributes to 
administrative ends, and finally keeps the system close to the hearts 
of the people who love and support it. 
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VI. CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE SODALITY 
By Joun K. SHARP 


The Sodality of Our Lady was organized to increase the per- 
sonal holiness of its members and to train them in charitable work 
for others. In other words, from its very beginning the Sodality 
was organized for Catholic action. Personal holiness is the more 
important. That is the reason why the Sodality has always striven 
to further personal piety among its members by urging their de- 
votion to Christ and their imitation of Mary. But nowadays and 
in our active generation no Sodality is a success which is not en- 
gaged actively in the lay apostolate. By the lay apostolate we mean 
the organized help given by parishioners to their parish priest in 
his apostolic work for souls. The modern Sodality is insisting 
that all its members participate in charitable and apostolic work 
within their parish and diocese. 

If, as a bare possibility, some may still be inclined to feel that 
the Sodality in adding temporal efforts to its spiritual objectives 
has departed from its ancient tradition, is even somewhat heterodox, 
we may reassure ourselves by recalling that the policy of Catholic 
action outlined above has the highest earthly sanction. The Jubilee 
message of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, given to the Sodalists of 
the world, both men and women, on March 30, 1930, is most heart- 
ening in this regard. His address, quotation from part of which 
will follow immediately, was given at the conclusion of the mem- 
orable audience of the Roman Sodalities with the Prima Primaria 
at their head. Representing all the Sodalists of the world, they 
came to offer the homage of all on the occasion of his Sacerdotal 
Jubilee. He said to them in part: 


“The thought of these magnificent forces of truth and goodness 
so exceptionally well prepared and directed, advancing to do battle 
in behalf of right and virtue, fills Us with joy; for We realize all 
that Our sons are able to bring, will bring and actually are bring- 
ing to the apostolate—to that apostolate to which the Pope has 
called them, to which all Our predecessors, back to the days of 
the first Apostles and the first dawn of Christianity, have ever 


invited the Christian laity. 
950 
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“This participation of the laity in the Hierarchical Apostolate 
is multiform in its variety, efficacious by reason of its very variety, 
and more efficacious as the variety is more accessible. It is pos- 
sible for all. Especially open to the codperation of all is the 
apostolate of the word, of action, of edification, of life and of 
prayer—the latter the most easy, offered to all, the most accessible 
to all and, moreover, of all the most powerful, because to prayer 
are assured all the promises of God: ‘Ask and you shall receive.’ 
‘Seek and you shall find.’ ” 


After referring to Sodalities as “precious auxiliaries of Catholic 
Action,” the Holy Father continues: 


“All can and all ought to codperate, to help. All have the 
power to do so, because the forms of good are of every variety, 
and all who do good contribute something to the holy edifice, and 
concur in the spreading of the reign of Christ. This was the grand 
work of the first Apostles; it is the perennial work of all ages of 
Christianity, the work of the missionaries at the frontiers of the 
Faith and of civilization, of the new apostles within its boundaries 
—a work which shall continue until the coming of the eternal 
kingdom. 

“Still remaining upon the knees of your Celestial Mother, you 
will find the way, the time, and the energy to take your place in 
those special squadrons—in those activities so providentially dis- 
posed for the common good at a time when the Hierarchy has 
so great need of the assistance of the faithful and of the laity. 

“The world is truly tending ever more and more—especially 
in certain directions—towards what is actually pagan or of a 
paganizing nature. On the other hand, the forces of the Sacred 
Hierarchy have in so many places been diminished because of the 
tremendous upheavals that have occurred in the world. Hence, 
there is accentuated the urgent necessity of having the laity, no 
less than in the time of the Apostles, come to the aid of the Hier- 
archy. 

“There should be no incompatibility in being a practical and 
active Catholic even to the extent of participation in that most 
proper collaboration of the laity of all the ages of Christianity 
with the Apostolic Hierarchy, and adhering at the same time to 
whatever concerns the true common welfare and the exercise of 
good citizenship.” 


So it is that the Church renews her life and brings forth from 
her treasures things both new and old. And Catholic action on the 
part of the Sodality is a practical application of that mighty and 
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bed-rock truth of Catholicism: the participation of the faithful, 
according as it is given them, in the very priesthood of Christ. It 
is by encouraging such lay participation that we make vital a prac. 
tical truth that is needed today. 

The preceding articles of this series have been dominated by 
this motif. In this concluding article we shall indicate the works 
of Catholic action that may be undertaken from the club room 
but completed outside it. 

We have tried to show that such Sodality effort as we have in- 
dicated and as we have yet to outline supports all the works of a 
parish, spiritual as well as temporal, develops parish loyalty, and 
stimulates powerfully what has come to be called the Catholic sense. 
If all Directors and Sodalities were to follow this “Grand Vision” 
referred to in the Holy Father’s message, if all our unmarried wo- 
men were active members, the possibilities of achievement would be 
almost limitless. 

But some further details may be of interest. One of the leaflets 
of the Queen’s Work Press indicates some ways in which Sodalists 
can help the pastor. We summarize: The Sodality can help the 
pastor: (1) in preserving a vital Catholicity among Catholic chil- 
dren deprived of religious education in elementary and high schools, 
as well as among converts and those in danger of contracting mixed 
marriages; (2) in restoring to the practices of their faith the in- 
validly married and the fallen away Catholics; (3) in spreading 
knowledge of the faith among the non-Catholics of the parish, 
among inquirers about the Church, and in home and foreign mis- 
sions; (4) in the spiritual care or social adjustment of the unem- 
ployed, the blind, the sick, the bed-ridden, newcomers, the non- 
English speaking, negroes and juvenile delinquents; (5) in deepen- 
ing the faith by working for attendance at such activities as mis- 
sions, Mass, the Sacraments, by distributing Catholic literature, by 
visiting Catholics in hospitals, orphanages, and homes, and by aiding 
Catholic parish social life; (6) in parish visiting; (7) in getting 
children into the parish school, paying off church debts and codp- 
erating in civic and diocesan projects. 

America’s comparatively recent growth out of the class of a mis- 
sionary country has naturally turned our eyes towards the mission 
fields. And here again the wonders that are being accomplished have 
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resulted from the happy union of priests, religious and laity working 
jointly. We referred to the Sodality’s prayers for the missions and 
the remailing that is done from the club room. But much more 
can be done than that. There is the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board at 8-10 West Seventeenth Street, New York City,’ whither 
medical samples and supplies can be sent after being collected from 
physicians’ offices and drug stores at specified monthly dates. A 
Brooklyn Sodality has a list of nearly one hundred such points of 
call. Monthly an average of two or three barrels are collected in 
this way. The Sodality can also help those on the firing line by 
adopting a home or foreign missionary, a school or a catechist. A 
formal letter is sent, and a gift (such as clothes, books and toys) or 
financial contribution is regularly dispatched. By the exchange of 
letters personal contact is established. The mission bulletin board 
also keeps the idea alive. Finally, we need but refer to the axiom 
that “work for the missions is work for home.’ In illustration of 
mission work done nearer home we may cite the fact that a New 
York Sodality has adopted and visits monthly twenty orphaned 
children between the ages of six and fifteen. 

The Catholic Literature Committee has many reasons to interest 
itself in the dissemination of books and magazines. Such literature 
. defends religion, creates Catholic feeling and background, enter- 
tains wholesomely, strengthens Catholics in their faith, and en- 
lightens outsiders. Not merely the spread of such literature may 
be aimed at but also its reading. We have already referred to the 
Sodality library in the club room. It can be affiliated easily with 
the Public Library, which will send fifty of its books monthly for 
circulation among the Sodality. The Sodality could also see that 
The Catholic Encyclopedia and the more important Catholic maga- 
zines such as The Commonweal, The Catholic World, America, 
and the local Catholic newspaper are on file in the local public li- 
brary, paying for the subscription if necessary. The Sodality may 
take care of a parish Book Rack, the ordering of pamphlets being 
left to the priest. The many splendid pamphlets published are most 
useful in the hands of our people. The rack should be well lighted, 
prominent, neat and clean, filled and frequently changed, and should 


1Cfr. Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., “Catholic Medical Missions,” in The 
Ecclesiastical Review, November, 1930. 
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present a variety of booklets. A Belleville Sodality puts pamphlets 
in a large rack in the waiting room of its railroad station. A Wash- 
ington Sodality distributes pamphlets in hospitals and jails. Some 
pamphlets can be left on trains, in the waiting rooms of doctors, ete. 
A remote but real step towards answering difficulties in the press 
would be writing up monthly in the parish bulletin all that pertains 
to the local Sodality’s activities. Lists of books suitable for sum- 
mer reading, as well as history and English readings from the Sylla- 
bus of Catholic high schools and colleges should be posted in the 
club room. They will be welcome to some of those who did not go 
so far as they might have in their formal studies. 

Something can also be done by the Sodality in the way of stim- 
ulating interest in Catholic higher education for women. Scholar- 
ships for courses at commercial high schools and at colleges have 
been easily raised by active Sodality groups. 

Many dioceses have Confraternities of Christian Doctrine, or 
groups of young women who teach religion in Sunday schools to 
Catholic children where no parochial schools exist and on weekday 
afternoons to Catholic children of the public schools. Many of 
these religion teachers are themselves public school teachers, and 
some are also Sodality members. The work is all-important, per- 
haps the work in the Church today. It should appeal to the Sodalist. 
Happy is the priest who has such a group to call upon. Their zeal 
can be made more effective if he gives them suggestions on aims 
and methods of teaching religion, and if he supervises and encour- 
ages such teaching. A Sodality group in the Mid-West did splendid 
work of this character in thirty-three rural schools in which they 
circulated religion charts and dolls with Mass vestments. 

Girl Scout leadership is another of the works of Catholic action 
in which our young women might well be interested. The Sodality 
easily furnishes ideal leaders to those parishes where for lack of 
troops many Catholic children are in troops under non-Catholic 
guidance. 

Successful summer outings for the under-privileged have also 
been conducted by Sodalists. In this way as many as three or four 
hundred children have been taken once a week from a big city parish 
for a day’s outing at the beach, a visit to the aquarium, a pilgrimage 
to some church or shrine, etc. 
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Some Sodalists have taken public speaking courses and contribute 
more usefully to Sodality meetings. They are also available and 
eager to visit other Sodalities and describe what is done. 

A word may well be said here of means for raising money for 
extraordinary Sodality expenses. Bridges are perhaps the most 
common. They may be held monthly or quarterly in the parish 
precincts, in members’ homes, or in department stores and industrial 
offices which are coming more and more to place their premises at 
the disposal of groups of women. Waffle parties with the menu 
prepared and supplied free to the members who are allowed to assess 
one another an admission fee, and a parish supper run on the same 
plan, have been popular means of raising money. And we have 
heard of one Sodality that twice accepted the offer of a prominent 
mortician to pay fifty cents apiece to those who would visit his non- 
sectarian funeral parlors! 

Wisely it seems Sodality unions and sectional conventions are 
being urged today. Both efforts would seem to offer splendid op- 
portunity for the exchange of ideas among Sodalists, for strength- 
ening the weaker groups, and for affording inspiration to all. 

Many of the preceding suggestions may look indeed like a “large 
order.” “Trouble makers,” the thoughtless may say; “Apostles,” 
the more thoughtful. Yet in either case, let us again admit it, care 
and effort on the priest’s part are required. And let us not forget 
that the present Pope has called Sodalities “precious auxiliaries of 
Catholic Action.” Obviously, the goal had better be non multa sed 
multum. And the suggestions are made with the proviso that not 
all can or should be attempted by any one Sodality. Just how many 
activities the Sodality should carry can be determined only by the 
method of trial and failure or success. But where common sense, 
high ideals and unflagging interest are maintained, there will be 
something accomplished, something gained. We have at least indi- 
cated in the six papers of which this is the last a wide range of sub- 
jects in which the priest has vital concerns, and in which the genu- 
ine and therefore active Sodality may laudably be interested. If for 
each one of the above-listed activities the large parish had but one 
capable and interested lay person, its influence would grow by leaps 
and bounds. As we read recently, for instance: “On the whole, ex- 
perience has shown that once the students in our Catholic seats of 
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higher learning are brought to realize the great amount of good 
they can do in the line of apostolic endeavor, they will respond 
heartily and will soon cover every field of apostolic interest within 
their range. Through Catholic action they will come to have a bet- 
ter realization of the sublimer and the higher life than the mere 
satisfaction of personal aims and private ambitions.’” 

Once again we would respectfully indicate the responsibility and 
the opportunity of the clergy in Sodality work. We have at hand 
an instrument ready for the accomplishment of a splendid spiritual 
and material work for the Catholic cause. But we will need first 


to create, albeit slowly and painfully, the tradition among the clergy 
and laity in general, that the Sodality is worthwhile, and that all 
our unmarried women should belong to it. And we will certainly 
succeed in this if determination and vision direct us. 


2W. H. Russell, A.M., “Teaching Youth to Spread the Faith,” in Thought 
(September, 1930), 224 sq. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Possessory Actions or Remedies 


A person who has a legitimate title to obtain the possession of a 
certain thing or the exercise of a certain right, may petition the 
court that he be granted the possession of such thing or the exercise 
of such right (Canon 1693). 

In reference to corporeal things one must distinguish between 
proprietorship and possession. Generally speaking, the owner of a 
thing is also entitled to possession of the same; in fact, ownership 
without the right of possession, use and enjoyment of a thing is of 
no practical value. It seems that the right of possession as distinct 
from ownership was introduced by the laws of the ancient Roman 
Empire. Very likely the occasion for a right of possession was 
given by the fact that the Romans had certain public lands (usually 
those of conquered nations) over which the State assumed owner- 
ship and distributed portions of those lands to the soldiers and their 
families. Portions of it were also given for use and cultivation to 
citizens who applied to the government for the use of the public 
lands. Each one could get as much as he could reasonably cultivate, 
and in sign of having taken possession each one’s portion of the 
public land was staked off. The State reserved the right to revoke 
the right to the use of the land at any time. The grant of the use 
of the land, however, gave the grantee an exclusive right as to other 
citizens for the use of the property. In order that this right of pos- 
session could be defended against private individuals who might 
encroach upon another’s right of possession, the Roman Law had to 
invent some kind of action in law by which the right could be pro- 
tected and enforced. This was done by the so-called interdicta. 

Jurists of the Roman Law developed the theory of the right of 
possession as a distinct legal right. Some of the principles or axioms 
established by them are: “Ownership has nothing in common with 
possession’’; “Possession must be kept separate from ownership” 
(Ulpianus) ; ‘Possession and ownership must not be confounded” 
(Venuleius). Once the concept of possession as a legal right inde- 
pendent of ownership or title to the goods or property had been 
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established, the details of the requisites of that possession were 
evolved. Furthermore, the quasi-possession of rights was eventu- 
ally admitted in the Roman Law in reference to servitudes or ease- 
ments (1. e., certain rights that one may have over the property of 
another, for instance, the right of way). 

The Church adopted the Roman Law in her own affairs in all 
things in which it was suitable, and sometimes she used the Roman 
Law with modifications of her own. In the matter of legal posses- 
sion she accepted the principles of the Roman Law and extended the 
concept of quasi-possession to offices, dignities, benefices, right of 
election, presentation, conferring of offices and benefices, rights of 
jurisdiction, etc. The Code of Canon Law follows the old Canon 
Law in the general concept of possession and quasi-possession, but 
adds some new rules to it, for example, the right of detention (cfr. 
Canon 1694), the rule that in the matter of prescription both as to 
the acquisition of rights and the liberation from obligations the 
laws of the respective nation are to be followed in the matter of 
ecclesiastical goods, saving the special rules of Canons 1509-1517. 

Lega defines possession as follows: “Physical detention of a thing 
or some other relation to the thing considered in law equal to de- 
tention, by which a person exercises actually or habitually some 
activity concerning the thing, claiming the right to do so to the ex- 
clusion of others and not momentarily but for some time, to which 
detention the laws give juridical effect and protection.” Two ele- 
ments—actual possession and the mind or intention to hold it as of 
right—are considered the natural requisites of possession; the third 
—legal recognition and defense of such possession—completes the 
notion of legal posession. Possession may be had in good faith or 
in bad faith. If a person subjectively but honestly thinks that he 
has a right to possess a thing or exercise a right and believes that 
he is not thereby doing injury to another’s rights, he is a possessor 
in good faith. The fact that one is a possessor in good faith does 
not prove that the possession in itself and objectively is just, as, for 
instance, when one believes one has the right to the possession of a 
thing and takes it by force or stealth from the possession of another. 
Even if such a man were entitled to possession, his method of get- 
ting possession makes it unjust in law. This is the common teaching 
of canonists. In the latter case where one by force or stealth gains 
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possession to which he is entitled, one should not call his pos- 
session unjust if he takes them from the thief or robber who de- 
prived him of goods possessed by him, provided he acts promptly 
so that the thief or robber may not become the apparent rightful 
possessor. Public order demands that no private individual take 
things away from an apparently rightful possessor without the per- 
mission of the public authority. 

If one has a legal right to the possession of a thing (e. g., by con- 
tract, by legitimate appointment to an office) and the giving over 
of possession is refused, one may petition the court to force those 
who prevent possession to relinquish the thing to the petitioner. 
This is the first class of possessory actions, in which the plaintiff 
has not yet had possession; there are other actions for retaining 
possession against those who seek to disturb it, and actions for re- 
gaining possession when one has lost it. 


R1iGHT ACCRUING FROM SIMPLE DETENTION OF THINGS 


Not only possession, but even the simple holding of goods or 
rights, entitles one, according to the following Canons, to a posses- 
sory action or exception (Canon 1694). 

Simple detention, as distinguished from possession, is new in 
Canon Law. The Code does not explain what is meant by simple 
detention. Wernz-Vidal think that it must be a possession which 
in its natural condition (i:e., without recognition by the law) de- 
serves some consideration for the person who actually holds posses- 
sion. Spoliators (1.e., those who got possession by force or stealth) 
cannot urge possession as a legal right against the one whom they 
deprived of the possession of goods. That they can urge that pos- 
session against other persons and how far they may do so, will be 
seen when we come to discuss Canon 1606. 


ACTION FOR THE RETENTION OF POSSESSION 


A person who has remained for a full year in possession of a 
thing or in quasi-possession of a right, may take an action for the 
retaining of possession (retinende possessionis), if he is molested 
in the possession or quasi-possession. This action against the per- 
son who molests him in his possession or quasi-possession may be 
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brought only within one year from the time when he is first molested 
(Canon 1695). 

The law grants to the possessor who has remained in possession 
for a full year the right to sue the one who molests him in his pos- 
session. With regard to the right to sue the disturber, it is imma- 
terial whether the possession is, objectively speaking, just or unjust. 
The law desires that individuals act promptly in the defense of their 
rights; wherefore, if one has not taken action in court against the 
possessor but left him for a year in possession and then only begins 
to molest the possessor, the latter may get an injunction against the 
disturber, stopping him from interference with the possessor. That 
injunction must be applied for promptly in court, for it cannot be 
sought by the possessor except within a year from the time that he 
was first molested. In both the civil and the ecclesiastical law pos- 
session is held to be of such importance and the disturbance of it so 
detrimental to the common welfare that even persons possessing 
goods by robbery, theft, loan, deposit, finding of lost goods, etc., 
have certain rights, as will be seen from the following Canon. 

The action for the retaining of possession may be brought by all 
persons who have actual possession, though it was obtained by force, 
or stealth, or is held precariously; it can be brought against any dis- 
turber of one’s possession except the person from whom the pos- 
sessor took the goods by force or stealth, or who gave him precari- 
ous possession. In cases which concern the public weal, the prose- 
cutor has the right to raise the objection of faulty possession against 
one who holds possession through force or stealth or precariously 
(Canon 1696). 

The law is not meant to protect robbers and thieves, but it seeks 
to uphold public order, and does not allow persons to invade the 
possession of another under the plea that he has robbed or stolen 
what he possesses. Against the rightful possessor the robber or 
thief has, of course, no remedy in law. The precarious possession 
means possession of goods and rights in the name of and at the 
pleasure of the rightful possessor. If one gives to another posses- 
sion and use of goods to be returned on demand, so that the one who 
borrows the goods has no legal right or title to possession, that pos- 
session is called precarious. Such possession can be defended in 
court against all disturbers except the person who loaned the goods. 
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CONTROVERTED POSSESSION 


If a controversy arises as to which of two parties is the possessor, 
that one is to be preferred who within the preceding year exercised 
the more frequent and important acts of possession. If that remains 
doubtful, the judge should attribute to both joint and undivided 
possession. If that is not possible because of the nature of the ob- 
ject or the right or because of the danger of disputes and quarrels, 
the judge shall order that possession be held by a sequester, or that 
the quasi-possession of a right be suspended, until the petitory ac- 
tion is decided (Canon 1697). 

A plaintiff who attacks the actual possessor, claiming that the de- 
fendant should be made to cede possession to him, must prove his 
right of possession. If he does not prove his right to the court, the 
sentence must be in favor of the defendant (cfr. Canon 1748). If 
the defendant not only denies the claim of the plaintiff as to the 
right of possession but answers that he is the rightful possessor, the 
defendant becomes plaintiff in so far as he has the burden of proof 
for his contention. If the court judges that neither plaintiff nor 
defendant have sufficiently proved the right to the possession of the 
thing in controversy, the law directs that possession is to be ad- 
judged to the one who within the preceding year has exercised the 
more frequent and important acts of possession. If that also re- 
mains doubtful, the judge is commanded by the Code to give plain- 
tiff and defendant joint and undivided possession. The nature of 
the object or right in controversy may not permit of joint possession, 
or, while such possession is possible, it may be foreseen that much 
strife and dispute will ensue. In that event the court must appoint 
a receiver, who shall have possession by order of the court until the 
right or title to the thing has been decided in the so-called petitory 
action. 


In cases that concern the public weal, the prosecutor of the diocese 
can intervene when the possessor brings action for the retaining of 
possession if he possesses goods through force, stealth, or precari- 
ously. Ordinarily nobody can raise objection to the right of pos- 
session of the plaintiff in his suit for the retention of possession 


except the person who was deprived of possession by that plaintiff. 
In questions of possession of ecclesiastical benefices and offices and 
the property and rights attached to them, the official defender of 
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justice—the diocesan prosecutor—has undoubtedly the right to in- 
tervene because of the public nature of object in controversy (cfr. 
Canon 1696). 


ACTIONS FOR THE REGAINING OF POSSESSION 


A person who has been deprived of possession of an object or of 
quasi-possession of a right in any manner by force or stealth, has a 
right to bring action to regain possession, or an action de spolio, or 
an exception de spolio, against the author of the spoliation or 
against the actual detainer of the thing or right. The action is not 
admitted after the lapse of one year from the time when the party 
deprived of the possession had notice of the deprivation; the excep- 
tion de spolio, however, is perpetual (Canon 1698). 

In the law of the Roman Empire there was an action “Unde vi” 
conceded to the person who had by force been deprived of the pos- 
session of immovable property, but the action was granted only 
against the party who had by force despoiled another of possession 
of real property. The Canon Law extended the action, granting the 
right to sue not only the spoliator but also others who in bad faith 
had acquired the goods from the spoliator. The Code goes further 
and extends the right so that one may sue even persons who in good 
faith have acquired property or rights from the spoliator. More- 
over, the Roman Law granted the action for regaining of possession 
only in cases of deprivation by force, whereas the Code of Canon 
Law extends it to deprivation by stealth. 

The action for the regaining of possession must be brought within 
one year from the time when the plaintiff has notice of the depriva- 
tion of his goods or rights; he has no right of action after the lapse 
of one year. One is not forbidden to repel an invader of one’s 
goods or rights, and one may use force against force in defense of 
one’s private right; but when one has not repelled the invader in 
the act and he has obtained possession, one must appeal to the au- 
thority of the court and do so promptly, at least within a year from 
the time when one gets notice of the invasion of one’s property or 
rights ; otherwise one will not be heard. The Code says that the ex- 
ception de spolio can be brought any time, no matter how long a 
time has elapsed since the spoliation occurred. If the party who de- 
prived another of goods or rights by force or stealth should at any 
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time sue him whom he deprived concerning those goods or rights, 
the defendant has the right to object that he was by force or stealth 
deprived of the goods or rights. That objection excuses him from 
answering the petition of the plaintiff, and, if he succeeds in proving 
the spoliation, the judge must first reinstate the defendant in pos- 
session before he can be forced by the court to answer any other 
claim that the plaintiff may have concerning those goods or rights. 
This is explicitly stated in Canon 1699, §§ 1-2, which reads: “If 
the person who was deprived of possession is sued by the person 
who who deprived him, he may cite the exception of spoliation, and, 
once he has proved the spoliation, he is not bound to make further 
answer in the case until he has first been put into possession. The 
party who was deprived of possession need not prove anything else 
than the spoliation itself in order to regain possession.” 


DISCRETIONARY POWER OF CouURT IN ACTIONS FOR REGAINING 
OF POSSESSION 


Though the person deprived of possession, when brought to court, 
has the right to be reinstated in possession before the case proceeds, 
still the judge may at the instance of the other party or of the pros- 
ecutor decree that the reinstatement into the former condition be 
suspended, or that the object or person be put in custody of a 
sequester until the end of the trial of the case, if there is danger 
in the restitution of an object or of a right—for example, danger 
of cruel treatment if the husband demand against his wife the 
resumption of conjugal relations (Canon 1699, § 3). 

If a plaintiff claims ownership of goods and the defendant raises 
the objection that he was deprived by force or stealth of the 
possession of those goods, the judge would ordinarily be bound to 
suspend the trial until he has reinstated the defendant in the posses- 
sion of the goods and awarded damages for the injury caused by 
the deprivation of possession. However, Canon 1699, §3, gives 
him discretionary power to suspend the reinstatement and either 
leave things in the present state or put the property into the hands 
of a custodian, if he judges that there is danger to the property in 
the hands of the defendant. In marriage cases in which one party 
complains that he has been illegally deprived of the companionship 
and cohabitation of the other and insists on the reinstatement of 
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conjugal life, the court may for reason of spiritual or physical dan- 
ger to the other party suspend the resumption of conjugal life, and, 
in case of the wife objecting to return to conjugal life, give her in 
custody of a person appointed by the court. 


FORMALITIES OF THE PossEssoRY ACTIONS 


Possessory trials are to be conducted by summoning only the ad- 
verse party, if the trial is instituted for the purpose of retaining or 
regaining of possession; in actions for the acquisition of possession 
(which the plaintiff never had) all who are interested in the matter 
must be summoned (Canon 1700). 


The party who has been deprived of property or rights by force 
or stealth sues the spoliator or, at his choice, the person who now 
possesses the goods. If he sues the actual possessor who has re- 
ceived the goods from the spoliator, he need not make the spoliator 
a co-defendant; it suffices that he proves spoliation. The actual 
possessor cannot resist the order of the court to return the goods to 
the one deprived of them because he bought them in good faith from 


the spoliator; such a plea is no defense. He has, however, the right 
to sue the spoliator. 


The person despoiled of possession by force or stealth may, in- 
stead of the possessory action, bring suit to prove title or ownership, 
and thus get a decision of the court on both possession and title. 
However, if he fails in proving title to the goods or rights in ques- 
tion, he may before the case is concluded return to the possessory 
action and vindicate his right of possession cfr. Canon 1671). He 
may also from the beginning of the action sue both for possession 
and for title. Canon 1671 empowers the judge to settle both ques- 
tions either in one sentence or, at his discretion, by ruling first on 
the one and then on the other. 

The spoliator himself can defend the actual possession in which 
he is disturbed against all persons except the party from whom he 
robbed or stole the goods. If the spoliator sues for the title to the 
property which he took by force or stealth, the person who was de- 
prived of possession can stop his suit for title by the exception of 
the spoliation, and only after possession has been given to the right- 
ful possessor can the action for title continue. The Code states that 
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no other persons are to be made parties to the suit except the adverse 
party contesting the claim for retaining or regaining possession. If 
there is a suit for the acquisition of possession by a plaintiff who 
never had possession but claims the right to it, all parties who have 
an interest in the goods or rights in question must be made parties 
to the trial. The Code does not mean to say that nobody is to be 
summoned to the trial (¢.g., witnesses who may be numerous in 
any possessory action), but it speaks of the parties to the trial, 
plaintiffs and defendants. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MONKS oF BuCKFAST ABBEY 


IX. The Feast of the Most Holy Trinity 


I. THe WorsHIP OF THE BLESSED TRINITY IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


The solemnity of today is the feast of time and eternity inasmuch 
as the love and contemplation of the Divine Majesty is the purpose 
of our existence both here and hereafter. Even as the temple of 
heaven resounds with the ceaseless echoes of the Cherubs’ “Holy! 
Holy! Holy!” so is the worship of the Trinity the foremost care 
of the Church on earth. In the discharge of this duty the Church 
is not content with what she may achieve in the daytime, but she 
even encroaches upon the silent hours of the night, not afraid to 
break into the time needed for repose, in order to praise the ador- 
able Trinity: 


Tu Trinitatis Unitas May the dread Three in One, Who 
sways 

Orbem potenter que regis All with this sovereign might, 

Attende laudis canticum Accept from us this hymn of praise, 

Quod excubantes psallimus. His watchers in the night. 


Nam lectulo consurgimus For in the night, when all is still, 

Noctis quieto tempore, We spurn our bed and rise, 

Ut flagitemus omnium To find the balm for ghostly ill 

A te medelam vulnerum. His bounteous hand supplies. 
(Cardinal Newman’s translation. ) 


The worship of the Holy Trinity is made up of wonderment 
and awe. Nothing is so attractive as the mysterious; it charms us 
by its very obscurity and creates in man the unique emotion of 
wonderment and awe. The heart of man is alone capable of this 
exquisite feeling. An animal, when confronted with something 
it has not hitherto experienced, is afraid. When man is face to 
face with something new, he wonders. Here is something for him 
to explore, to investigate, and the finding out of truth is the most 
delightful experience as it is the noblest activity of a rational being. 
But we can only really wonder and experience a feeling of awe 
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when in presence of something big—something that, though known 
by us in part, still refuses to yield the full secret of its being. Hence, 
the normal man looks up to the starry sky with wonder, and when 
he reads what astronomers can tell about the size, distance and 
number of those bright worlds, wonder yields to awe. 



































In the supernatural order also wonder and awe have their place 
—in fact, even more so than in the natural, for here we are caught 
up into a world which is God’s very own, and for that reason in- 


. finitely beyond our grasp. Mystery is inseparable from a truly 
; divine religion, precisely because it is divine, for by its very definition 
| , it is the manifestation of an infinite to a finite mind and the ex- 
pression of the ineffable in human phraseology. 

e ‘ beaihnd, bt 

" Greatest or deepest among the mysteries of our religion is the 
| dogma of the Blessed Trinity. It is likewise the most attractive 
' and the most fascinating—if the epithet be permissible when applied 


to so august a supernatural fact—by reason of its very obscurity. 
The unknowable, the unfathomable invites contemplation, because 
there is always room for fresh discoveries. Moreover, this mys- 
tery is the starting point and the terminus of our whole being, for 
God is our beginning and our end, and God is Three as well as 
One. The supernatural order is based upon the divine nature and 
an overflow, as it were, of God’s superabundant vitality. Hence, 
there exists a necessary interdependence between the life of time 





and that of eternity. Eternal life is essentially one—though there 
are two phases in its development, namely, grace and glory, and 
glory is but the full unfolding, under the radiant smile of the ever- 
lasting Sun of Justice, of the potentialities contained in grace as in 
their germ. When Our Lord described some of the effects of the 
Living Bread that He promised to give to men, He declared that 
“he that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath everlasting 
life’ (John, vi. 55) even here and now, and not only as something 
to which he may look forward with hope and longing. Now, on 
Christ’s own authority the essence of eternal life is manifestly 
within the reach of all who are in a state of grace, for “this is 
eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent” (John, xvii. 3). 

The real life of the faithful—their supernatural life—is, there- 
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fore, a life in union with the Blessed Trinity, an existence lived 
in relation to the three Divine Persons. Hence it follows that the 
whole of the Church’s Liturgy is the worship of the Blessed Trinity. 
During many centuries the Church did not deem it necessary to 
institute a special feast in honor of the basic tenet of her teaching, 
all the more so as every Sunday, being the Lord’s Day, is essen- 
tially and naturally a festival of the Trinity. Moreover, at every 
one of the Hours of the Office homage is paid again and again to 
the Blessed Trinity. From the days of Pope Damasus (A.D. 366- 
384), every Psalm ends with an express act of homage to the three 
Divine Persons. There is no ritual blessing given and hardly a 
Sacrament administered unless it be in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity. When we come into the world we are baptized in the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and at our leav- 
ing this earth the Church bids us depart “in the name of the Father 
who made you, in the name of the Son who redeemed you, in the 
name of the Holy Ghost who sanctified you.” 

Why is it, then, that several centuries were allowed to go by be- 
fore the Church instituted a Feast of the Blessed Trinity, and how 
is it that only within very recent years has the feast been given the 
solemnity which now marks it? 

The reason is twofold: first, there is the one hinted at above, 
namely, that each Sunday is in a sense dedicated to the worship of 
this mystery; secondly (and this is the chief explanation), for a 
very long time the Church only instituted feasts destined to com- 
memorate some concrete, tangible event—some occurrence, that is, 
belonging indeed to the divine order of things but having a direct 
reference to our world, such as the feasts of Easter and Pentecost, 
the birth, passion and death of Christ, and so forth. Thus, even 
the institution of the Holy Eucharist was long deemed sufficiently 
honored by the solemn rites of Maundy Thursday. If this is true 
of a mystery that plays so important a role in the daily life of the 
faithful, there is little cause for wonder that the Church should 
have delayed fixing a special day on which to celebrate the most 
ancient and most abstruse of all mysteries until the time when the 
more concrete facts or events in the divine dispensation had each 
their appointed day in the liturgical calendar. 
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II. OrIGIN OF THE FEAST 


It would seem that we have to trace back to the famous Alcuin 
the origins of an official and specific celebration of the mystery of 
the Trinity. This famous Yorkshireman of the eighth century, 
whose encyclopedic learning caused him to be summoned to the 
court of Charlemagne, composed (among other works) a Sacra- 
mentary—not, as has been asserted, for public use in church, but 
for private devotion. The book consists of texts of Masses suit- 
able for such days as were without proper Masses. First among 
these liturgical compositions is a Missa de Sancta Trinitate, Sunday 
being the day assigned to it. Saturday has a Mass in honor of our 
Blessed Lady. These two Masses are the most remarkable of the 
whole series, and their value and interest are greatly enhanced for us 
in that, for the most part, the texts are not so much personal com- 
positions of Alcuin as extracts or survivals from liturgical docu- 
ments or compilations now lost to us. In the letter to the Monks 
of Fulda which accompanied the book, Alcuin writes: “Missas 
quoque aliquas de nostro tali missali, ad quotidiana, et ecclesias- 
tice consuetudinis” (Ep. crlii, ad Fuld.). In fact, the text of 
Alcuin’s Mass includes the Collect, Secret and Postcommunion and 
the proper Preface in use today. 

It would take too long to examine in detail the vicissitudes of 
the great solemnity. From what has just been said of Alcuin’s 
liturgical activities we gather that before him there were in exis- 
tence certain texts which he made use of in the composition of his 
Mass. Thus, in the Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York in 
the first half of the eighth century, among the list of days on which 
the bishop gives a solemn blessing to the people during Mass the 
First Sunday after Pentecost is named under the title of Feast of 
the Most Holy Trinity, and already in the year 700 the Church 
of St. Peter of Chartres possessed a complete Mass of the Blessed 
Trinity. John of Avranches, in his book on ecclesiastical offices, 
writes as follows (cfr. Marténe, “De Antiq. Eccl. Rit.,” lib. IV, 
cap. xxii): “Proxima dominica (viz., post Pentec.) cum novem 
psalmis et antiphonis, cum novem lectionibus et responsoriis cele- 
bretur in honore sanctz Trinitatis eadem celsitudine qua dies Ascen- 
sionis” (On the following Sunday—First after Pentecost—let the 
Feast of the Holy Trinity be kept, with nine Psalms and antiphons, 
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nine lessons and responsories, with the same solemnity as the As- 


cension ). 

An interesting allusion to the Office of the Holy Trinity is found 
in the Life of John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
in 1290. Among other written monuments he left an Office of the 
Most Holy Trinity which, small as it is in size, is most remarkable 
by reason of the depth of thought and the dignity of the style that 
distinguish it. The Supreme Pontiff approved this office, and it 
was read and sung in all the churches which followed the Roman 
use in the celebration of the Canonical Hours, although, because of 
the difficulty of the work, the bulk of the smaller churches did not 
adopt it (Marténe, op. cit., tbid.). 

The feast spread rapidly over the Western Church and soon be- 
came one of the most popular days of the Calendar of the Church. 
However, it was only in 1334 that Pope John XXI finally estab- 
lished it and extended it to the whole Church. It was reserved to 
Pius X to add the finishing touches to our sweet solemnity by rais- 
ing the feast to the dignity of a double of the first class. 


Ill. Tue Mass oF THE FEAST 


The Mass of Trinity Sunday is of rare beauty. The Introit, like 
that of the Sunday within the Octave of the Epiphany (Jn excelso 
throno, etc.) and the Introit of Requiem Masses, is not taken from 
the inspired Books of the Bible—at least not in its entirety. The 
first phrase is an act of faith in and praise of the Trinity of Persons 
and unity of nature; the second phrase is based on Tobias, xii. 6, 
and in fact the whole antiphon is inspired by the words addressed 
by the Angel Raphael to the elder Tobias and his son: “Bless ye 
the God of heaven, give glory to him . . . because He hath shown 
His mercy to you.” 

The first prayer, appropriate as it is, falls far short of the terse- 
ness and harmonious rhythm which distinguish the Collects of the 
classic period of liturgical composition. From this point of view 
the Postcommunion, and still more the Secret, conform to the tra- 
ditional style; the Secret, in particular, ends with a clause which 
is found, for instance, in the Secret of the Monday after Whit- 
sunday, the whole of which seems to have inspired our prayer, as 
a comparison of the two texts will show: “Propitius, Domine, hzc 
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dona sanctifica, et hostiz spiritalis oblatione suscepta, nosmetipsos 
tibi perfice munus zxternum” (Fer. II. p. Pentec.). 

The Epistle is a short extract from St. Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans. It forms an admirable expression of the feeling of awe 
and reverence united to love and worship which fill the heart of him 
who strives to plumb the depths of the inner life of the Godhead. 
Learned by heart, the few lines might well become the habitual 
expression of our homage to the Triune God, as well as a most effi- 
cacious antidote against the shallow thought concerning the Deity 
which is so alarming a symptom of modern times. 

In the Gospel we hear the last words that fell from the lips of 
Jesus in the very act of His departure from this world. It is im- 
possible to listen to His solemn revelation of the Divine Trinity 
without experiencing something of the emotion felt by the chosen 
band that surrounded the Master in that momentous hour. In the 
instant of His leaving it, He asserts that He is the sovereign Lord 
of the earth; and not of the earth only but of heaven also; and this 
not solely as the Eternal Word, but as Man also. To the Man Jesus 
all things are subject because, in the incarnation, His humanity has 
been caught up into the very fullness of the divine life, His human 
nature and the glorious Word uttered ere the day star began to 
shine forming but one adorable Person. By His command the 
Three Divine Persons must be expressly named in the administra- 
tion of the rite by which we too are incorporated in Him and are 
thereby made sons of God not merely by an external apellation, but 
in reality and truth: “Ut filii Dei nominemur et simus’ (I John, 
iii. I.). 

The Offertory and Postcommunion are both based on Tobias, 
xii. 6. To the text of the Mass we may apply what Fr. Faber says 
of the Office of the Feast of the Blessed Trinity, namely, that it is 
distinguished by a certain simplicity, not to say by a kind of naive 
and childlike wonder and admiration. As a child, when in presence 
of a thing that gives it pleasure, vents its joy by a series of in- 
articulate cries, by smiles and gestures, so does the Church express 
her love and worship by the repetition of practically the same ideas 
which, though but slightly varied in their utterance, do not weary 
just because they are the only possible attitude in presence of so 
sublime a mystery. “In truth,” says Fr. Faber, “the mystery of 
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the Holy Trinity should be spoken of with tears rather than with 
words. We believe, yet we cannot describe. We adore, yet we can 
never comprehend. . . . It is just all this which makes the most Holy 
Trinity a mystery of such indescribable tenderness. At once and 
in the face of this august mystery we are children, happy, hushed 
and awestricken. The very Church amazes us by the childlike char- 
acter of her offices on the feast of this mystery, by her constant, 
simple cry all day long: O Beata Trinitas! O Beata Trinitas!”’ 
(“The Blessed Sacrament,” Book III, p. 239). It is, perhaps, in 
this third book of his work on the Holy Eucharist that the saintly 
Oratorian is at his very best, and when he is that, Faber is very 
good indeed. 

A practical fruit of a devout celebration of the feast should be 
an enhanced reverence for all that belongs even remotely to the 
divine service and greater exactness and dignity in the carrying 
out of rubrics and ceremonies. If we really think of the stupen- 
dous mystery of the Godhead, one and three (as we make the sign 
of the cross, for instance, or when we say the Gloria Patri), there 
will be far less routine and offhandedness in these oft-recurring 
acts of worship and a more genuine spirit of faith and prayer. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


































Crv1t LAw IMPEDIMENT OF AGE IN REFERENCE TO VALIDITY 
OF MARRIAGE IN CANON LAw } 


Question: (1) If two unbaptized persons, one of whom is under the legal 
age required by the civil law, get married in fraudem legis, and the same 
marriage is afterwards annulled because of defect of age, how is that mar- 
riage considered in Canon Law? For either through the intended mar- 
riage of one of such parties to a Catholic or through his conversion to the 
Catholic Faith, the marriage may come before the matrimonial court of the i 
Church. 

(2) If one or both parties were baptized non-Catholics and one of them 
was under the legal age set by the civil law, and this couple gets married i! 
in fraudem legis and the same marriage is annulled on the ground of lack 4 
of required age, is that marriage valid? 

(3) If in these cases the parties do not have the age required by Canon i 
Law (sixteen years for the boy, fourteen for the girl), is the marriage 
valid? 
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SACERDOS. 
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Answer: In the case of unbaptized persons marrying in spite 
of a civil law impediment, two questions arise: first, whether the 
State has authority to make laws that impede or invalidate the 
marriage of unbaptized persons, and, secondly, whether the civil 
law merely forbids or actually annuls marriage contracted in spite 
of the prohibition of the law. Catholic theologians are not agreed : 
on the question whether the civil authority has power to make laws 
that annul the marriage of unbaptized persons contracting marriage 
in spite of such a law. The greater number of authors who have 
written on this matter are of the opinion that the civil authority has 
that power, and the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda has 
followed that opinion. The one serious objection to admitting that 
power in the hands of the civil authority is the fact that marriage 
even among unbaptized persons is of its very nature a sacred con- 
tract, and is beyond the scope of the civil authority, whose power 
is limited to the temporal affairs of its subjects. However, the 
unbaptized have no other authority to take care of the marriage 
contract and relation; wherefore, it is certainly the will of God 
that the legitimate civil authority should make reasonable laws and 
regulations in the same manner as the Church does for Christians. 

Whether the State actually has established diriment impediments, 
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or whether it has merely prohibited marriage under certain cir- 
cumstances, is a matter of fact which must be learned from the 
laws of the State where the marriage was contracted. In the 
United States there is the autonomy of each State to be considered, 
the legislature of each State being independent of every other State 
and of the Federal Government in the matter of marriage legis- 
lation. Some of the States make the required age of the parties 
to a marriage a real diriment impediment, declaring the marriage 
contracted in spite of the impediment null and void; other States 
make the marriage only voidable for lack of the required age. If 
two unbaptized parties marry and one or both are below the required 
age for the validity of the marriage, the marriage is null and void 
and would be considered invalid also by the Church, if ever that 
marriage comes before her. If the law of the State makes the 
marriage voidable only, the State will declare the marriage null 
and void when it is brought to court. The Church, we believe, 
cannot recognize the dissolution of that marriage if it ever comes 
before her courts, for once a marriage of unbaptized persons is 
valid under the natural law and the laws of the State, no civil 
authority can dissolve that natural bond. The indissolubility of 
the natural bond of marriage is firmly established by Christ : “Quod 
Deus coniunxit, homo non separet.”’ 

If one or both parties to a marriage are baptized non-Catholics, 
the law of the State concerning the age of the parties cannot in- 
validate the marriage, nor can any other invalidating impediment 
of the civil authority render such a marriage null and void, for the 
marriage of Christians is exclusively governed by the rules of the 
Church both as to its validity and its licitness. Even if one of the 
parties is unbaptized and the other baptized, the rules of the Church 
must prevail, for in the conflict of jurisdiction—one being subject 
to the State only in the matter of marriage, the other to the Church 
—the authority of the higher, the spiritual order, must decide 
whether the marriage is or is not valid. 

The third question of our correspondent has been answered al- 
ready in the above explanations. If those marriages come into 
the matrimonial courts of the Church, the court will inquire whether 
the marriage of two unbaptized persons was null and void under 
the law of the State where the marriage was entered into, and, if 
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found invalid by the law of the State, will judge it invalid in her 
own court. In marriages between baptized non-Catholics and 
marriages between an unbaptized person and a baptized one, the 
Church does not admit invalidating laws of the State unless they 
be merely a restatement of the divine-natural law that incapacitates 
certain persons from contracting marriage. 


SomE Rusrics CONCERNING Ho_Ly COMMUNION AND VESTING 
OF PriEsT FoR MAss 


Question: (1) What is the precise meaning of the words which the 
Roman Ritual uses when speaking of the distribution of Holy Communion: 
“Vasculoque uno vel pluribus, decenti ac commodo loco expositis, cum vino 
et aqua ad purificationem eorum qui communicant” ? 


(2) Does the rubric contained in “Ritus in Celebratione Missae,” n- 2, 
oblige in conscience: “Induat se, si sit prelatus secularis, supra Rochettum, 
si sit prelatus regularis vel alius sacerdos secularis, supra superpelliceum, 


si commode haberi potest” ? 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The rubric is a reminder of the custom of former 
times when the people after having received Holy Communion did 
purify the mouth with a sip of the mixture of wine and water out 
of one or several large cups placed near the communion rail. Of 
this custom Gasparri ( De SS. Eucharistia, Il, n. 1184) says that 
it has gone out of usage in the ordinary Communion, even in the 
City of Rome (vidente et tacente auctoritate ecclesiastica), except 
in the Ordination Mass. 

The rochet and the surplice are the clerical garb (besides the 
cassock) for the prelates and the clergy in all liturgical functions. 
The rochet, as historians of liturgical vestiture point out, was used 
by prelates even outside the functions of the Sacred Liturgy. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Roman Pontificalia mention 
the surplice as liturgical dress of clerics. The first known source 
which speaks of an investiture of the young men received into the 
clergy with the surplice is the Pontificale of Sens, France (begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century). The rochet, shorter and with 
narrower sleeves than the surplice, was a white tunic worn by all 
clerics in daily life over the cassock; it was considered, not a sacred 
vestment, but part of the clerical garb. From the earliest references 
to the rochet it appears to have been a long white tunic reaching 
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to the ankles, but it was later on shortened, even more than the 
surplice. It became the distinctive surplice of the bishops and other 
prelates at Rome, and later on also of those in other places. Regu- 
lations were passed for the wearing of the rochet or the surplice 
when vesting for liturgical functions, and that practice once estab- 
lished entered into the rubrics of the Roman Missal. As to the 
obligation of the rubric, it is evident from the wording of the 
same, “si commode haberi potest,” that no strict obligation is im- 
posed by it. In fact, we have never seen any priest in the United 
States wearing the alb over a surplice, and we have not heard of 
any doing so. 


VALIDATION OF A CERTAIN MARRIAGE 


Question: Anna, a Baptist, marries John, a baptized Catholic brought up 
without any religion, before a judge. Later, Anna takes instruction and 
wishes to become a Catholic. The question of her marriage to John comes 
up. Was it a valid marriage, or was John bound by the laws of the Catholic 
Church concerning the form of marriage? Canon 1099, §2, exempts only 
children born of non-Catholics baptized in the Catholic Church but raised 
from infancy in heresy, schism, or without any religion. John’s mother was 
a Catholic, the father a non-Catholic; his mother died while John was an 
infant. There is no record of John’s baptism, but his father always said 
that John was baptized a Catholic. John himself asserts that he is a Cath- 
olic, even though he knows nothing of the religious teachings of the 
Church and is indifferent, not caring to know. If I receive the woman into 
the Church, I must know whether or not their marriage needs validation. 

PASTOR. 

Answer: An authentic Declaration of the Committee for the 
Interpretation of the Code, July 20, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 
573), ruled that the phrase in Canon 1099, §2 (“born of non- 
Catholics”), included children of mixed or disparate marriages, 
even though the marriage had been properly sanctioned by the 
Church with dispensation from mixed religion or disparity of cult. 
The marriage is, therefore, valid, because John was not bound to 
the Catholic form. The wife may be received into the Church 
though her husband has no religion. It should be explained to her 
that she will have the obligation as a Catholic to do all in her power 
to have her children baptized and raised as Catholics, not because 
of any promise (which is not required in this case), but because 


of her position as a Catholic mother. 
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CONCERNING ABSOLUTION OF MASONS 


Question: A Catholic who became a Freemason wishes to return to the 
Church, abandon Masonry, and be absolved from the excommunication. 
The priest tells him that he must hand over all his insignia, documents or 
certificates, and in writing before two witnesses abjure Freemasonry. The 
man answers that he has no insignia, etc., because for seven years he has 
not in any way taken part in the affairs of the Masons, and had thrown 
away everything that reminded him of the secret order. He is willing to 
renounce Freemasonry before the priest and witnesses, but does not want 
to put it in writing. May the priest be satisfied with the oral renunciation 
and absolve him? It may be noted that in this mission the priests have 
the delegated faculty to absolve. 

A priest is suddenly called to a Catholic who is dangerously ill. The 
man is conscious but rapidly sinking. He wishes to give up Freemasonry, 
and in the presence of his wife and children hands over all insignia, etc., 
and the priest hears his confession and absolves him. He dies almost .im- 
mediately afterwards, and the priest gives him ecclesiastical burial. Is the 
priest right? 

On another occasion the same priest found one of his parishioners who 
had joined the Masons unconscious and at the point of death. He gave him 
conditional absolution although the man had said just shortly before becom- 
ing unconscious that he did not want the priest. He did not give him eccle- 
siastical burial. Did the priest act correctly? 

MIsSIONARIUS. 


Answer: It is wellknown that a Catholic who joins the Masons 
separates himself from his Church like one who joins some Protes- 
tant religious denomination. Masonry is not only a secret society 
but also a religious denomination, and the official teaching even of 
American Freemasonry is that their organization and that of the 
Catholic Church cannot stand together. Obviously so, for the prin- 
ciples and beliefs of Masonry vitally differ from those of the 
Catholic Church. If a Catholic who renounced his Church by join- 
ing the Masons wants to be readmitted, he must first of all admit 
that he did wrong and be sorry for having gravely sinned against 
God and His Church. As a proof of his sincerity of sorrow, he 
is required to give up the insignia and other things that are signs 
of membership in the Masonic sect, and he must also explicitly 
renounce his affiliation with the Masonic Order. The manner in 
which this renunciation is to be done should be learned from the 
form of the faculties of absolution which the priests may have. If 
no special form is prescribed, it is not necessary to demand a 


renunciation in writing. If Christian burial is to be given to one 
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who was known to belong to the Masons, it will be necessary that 
the members of the family and other people know that he returned 
to the Church, for it would be a scandal to the Catholic people of 
the parish to bury from the church a man who was known to be 
a Mason. If on account of circumstances it cannot be made known 
that a man returned to the Church, Christian burial should not be 
given him, even though he was absolved. The rules of the Church 
demand that, if time permits, the local Ordinary shall decide what 
is to be done in doubtful cases. Scandal must be avoided (cfr. 
Canon 1240, § 2). 

In the second case, the man was evidently well disposed, and, 
even if his membership in the Masons was notorious, it should not 
be difficult to make his conversion sufficiently known so that scandal 
will be avoided in giving him ecclesiastical burial. 

In the third case, the priest cannot help the man. It seems 
quite useless to give an unconscious dying person the Sacraments 
when as long as he was conscious he refused them. Even in the 
conditional granting of the Sacraments there should be some posi- 
tive reason for judging that the man wanted the Sacraments, for 
without his will to receive them nobody should give them to him, 
as is evident. Here we have just the opposite—a determined will 
not to receive them. In the case of Catholics who have been fairly 
regular in the practice of their faith, one has at least a fairly good 
reason to suppose that the man wanted the Sacraments when he 
realized the danger to his life, and, if unconsciousness came sud- 
denly upon him, we still can legitimately judge that he wants the 
Sacraments, for in our Church we have been taught frequently in 
life to ask the Saviour to grant us the grace of a happy death. 


Vi1cAR-GENERAL AND CHANCELLOR IN MISSIONARY COUNTRIES 


Question: One of the Fathers from the missions in China writes to me 
about the article in the February issue, 1930 (page 517), concerning the 
offices of vicar-general and chancellor in Vicariates Apostolic. He says 
that the writer is unaware that the office of vicar-delegate, as distinct from 
that of pro-vicar, has been created by legislation subsequent to the Code. 
There seems to be ground for differing also with your writer when he says 
that in missionary districts there is no diocesan chancellor. Of course, 
there is no diocesan chancellor, but is it true that there is no chancellor? 
(Then the correspondent goes on to prove that the Vicar or Prefect Apos- 
tolic may appoint a chancellor). SUPERIOR. 
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Answer: The Letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda to all Vicars and Prefects Apostolic, December 8, 1919 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XII, 120), states, in the first place, that the Vicars and 
Prefects Apostolic have not, according to Canon 1098, the right to 
appoint a vicar-general, but that they have the right to appoint a 
delegate who may be a different person from the pro-vicar. Such 
a delegate would have those powers only which the Vicar or Prefect 
specifies in his appointment. In order that the Vicars and Prefects 
may have a man who, without specially enumerating the powers, 
would have all the faculties and jurisdiction of the Vicar or Prefect 
(similar to the vicar-general in common law dioceses), the Sacred 
Congregation authorizes the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic to ap- 
point a priest as vicar-delegate, who practically enjoys the same 
jurisdiction as the Canon Law gives to vicars-general, and that 
vicar-delegate has the habitual faculty of executing papal rescripts 
and of making use of the special faculties which the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda grants to Vicars and Prefects Apos- 
tolic. 

As to the chancellor in Vicariates and Prefectures Apostolic, our 
correspondent is right, we believe, and if in the article referred to 
we stressed diocesan chancellor too much, we wish to correct that 
impression. The Vicars and Prefects Apostolic certainly have the 
same rights and powers in their districts as the Ordinaries in their 
dioceses, unless the Code restricts them in some affairs. Nowhere 
does the Code of Canon Law in any way indicate that they cannot 
appoint a chancellor; on. the contrary, Canon 304 prescribes that 
the laws of the Code concerning the archives which Ordinaries 
should establish apply also to Vicars and Prefects Apostolic as far 
as the circumstances of the missions permit. Now, one of the chief 
duties of the chancellor is the care of the diocesan archives. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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CASUS MORALIS 
Material Co-operator Held to Restitution 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., D.D. 


Case——Tyro, a young priest was asked for advice by Bertha, his 
parishioner, in the following case. Bertha had been employed as secre- 
tary to the president of a real estate company, who was treasurer like- 
wise of an associated insurance firm. Bertha through her position was 
aware that her employer was withdrawing funds from the insurance 
business and, instead of investing them, diverting them to his personal 
use. In fact, she prepared the checks for his signature, kept the record 
of withdrawals for investments, and deposited the checks to his per- 
sonal account, pursuant to his directions. On one occasion, when she 
expressed moral surprise, he said that he was temporarily pressed for 
money in his private investments and was only making a loan. So 
things went on until he had embezzled about $100,000. Then Bertha 
reported the matter to the board of directors. They decided in the 
interest of the business not to make the defaulting public, and went no 
further than to ask the president to resign from his position and to 
turn over to the corporation his personal fortune, amounting to only a 
little over $1,000. With Bertha they acted in like manner, agreeing not 
to prosecute her if she would do the same. She disposed of her prop- 
erty and in all transferred some $15,000 to the corporation. Some 
months later Bertha, talking the matter over with a lawyer’ friend, 
learned that she could not have been held legally to any damage result- 
ing from the embezzlement of her employer. The lawyer, too, offered 
to sue the directors for the recovery of her money, assuring her of a 
favorable outcome and promising to handle the case free. She had 
previously consulted a priest, Senex, who had told her that, since she 
had voluntarily surrendered the money, she could not in conscience 
seek to recover it. But now she goes to another priest, Tyro, for ad- 
vice. Tyro advises her to accept the lawyer’s proffer, assuring her that. 
if the courts decide in her favor, she may take the recovered money in 
good conscience. (1) What about Tyro’s decision? (2) What about 
the decision of Senex? 


Solution—(1) The correctness of Tyro’s decision depends on 
whether Bertha was justly or unjustly deprived of her personal for- 
tune by the board of directors. In other words, whether her part in 
the crime of her employer binds her to restitution, or reparation of 
the damages the firm suffered from the dishonesty. She manifestly in 
no way profited by the theft, and therefore cannot be considered as 
possessor of another’s goods. She codperated negatively by her si- 
lence in concealing this matter for a considerable time. Is she held 
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to restitution on this ground? Not unless in accepting the position 
of secretary, she bound herself by contract, tacitly or expressly, to 
prevent such losses; and even then she might be excused from ob- 
serving the contract by the grave inconvenience that such observance 
would entail. In her office of secretary to the president of a firm, 
there is no such contract; for the relation directly concerned that 
officer, to whom loyalty and service were due, but not to the firm as 
such. Any obligation to the firm would be an obligation of charity 
at most. An attempt on her part to protect the firm by injecting 
herself into its business would normally have resulted in her dis- 
missal, seemingly a serious inconvenience. But what about her posi- 
tive codperation in writing out checks, recording withdrawals for 
investments, depositing those funds to her employer’s account? We 
suppose, from her protest, that she was codperating materially only 
(that is, in the external act), and at the same time that she was 
truly convinced of his intention as well as of his ability to return 
those withdrawals. Now, theologians hold that concurring remotely 
in the sins of one’s employer is lawful for such a reason as keeping 
one’s position. All that Bertha did was in the ordinary line of sec- 
retarial work—things not intrinsically evil in themselves, and things 
which could not be refused without danger of serious inconvenience. 
The evil or formal malice was in her employer’s will to steal. In 
that she did not codperate at all. For that reason she was unjustly 
deprived of her personal fortune to repair damages that she was not 
guilty of causing. She may, therefore, sue to recover her money. 

(2) Senex was mistaken in judging that Bertha freely entered a 
contract in ceding her property in exchange for immunity from civil 
prosecution. Even supposing that she could have been prosecuted, 
the contract would have been rescindable at least, and probably in- 
valid, for she was imposed on by being unduly frightened, if not 
essentially deceived. Under such duress and in view of the probable 
fraud, she did not enter a binding contract. It is hardly probable 
that she was willing to cede $15,000 simply to keep the matter pri- 
vate, when her part in the transaction was not strictly dishonorable. 
Since the advice of her lawyer friend is perfectly in accord with the 
civil law’s determination, she is acting not only justly but even pru- 
dently in allowing him to enter suit. The only thing that could deter 
her might be the fear of incurring notoriety or suspicion. 
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INSTRUCTION OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


To the Right Reverend Local Ordinaries regarding the Scrutiny 
of Alumni before They Are Promoted to Sacred Orders. 

§ 1. Regarding the Duty of Ordinaries to Scrutinize Sedulously 
the Character of Candidates before Ordination. 


1. What a great detriment to the Church and the salvation of 
souls is occasioned by those who without a divine vocation presume 
to enter the sacerdotal ministry—a formidable burden even for an- 
gelic shoulders—is palpable to all. Wherefore, to avert numerous 
and grave evils from the Church herself and the Christian faithful, 
those who have been placed by the Holy Spirit to rule the Church of 
God should take the most sedulous care to bar the entrance of so 
great a ministry from those to whom, on account of their lack of 
the sacerdotal vocation, should be applied the saying of Christ Our 
Lord: “Amen, Amen, I say to you: he that entereth not by the door 
into the sheepfold but climbeth up another way, the same is a thief 
and a robber” (John, x. 1). 

This Sacred Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments, 
which in virtue of Canon 249, § 3, is competent in cases wherein 
there is question of the nullity of Sacred Ordination and of the bur- 
dens annexed to the same, has noticed in the investigation of these 
cases that the matter at issue very often concerns complaints about 
Ordination of priests who, although they cannot prove that they 
have been driven by force or grave fear to receive Sacred Orders, 
nevertheless from the evidence produced demonstrate plainly that 
they have been enlisted in the ranks of the clergy in an anomalous 
fashion, or that their vocation has not been sufficiently tested, and 
they have not received Sacred Orders with a free and spontaneous 
will. To eradicate so grave a disorder, this Congregation desires 
to insist again on what St. Paul recommended when writing to 
Timothy (v.22) : “Impose not hands lightly upon any man; neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins.” The same is recorded and ex- 
pounded more at length in the Code of Canon Law: “Let not the 
Bishop confer Sacred Orders on any one unless he is morally certain 
from positive arguments of his canonical fitness. Otherwise, not 
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only does he sin most gravely, but he even exposes himself to the 
danger of participating in the sins of another” (Canon 973, § 3). 

2. In the first place, therefore, the Bishop should take account of 
the provisions of the existing law regarding the discipline of semi- 
naries and of the other norms which it has heretofore pleased the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities to prescribe 
to the end that the alumni of seminaries may show themselves 
adorned with those qualities which are required today for the proper, 
holy and fruitful exercise of the sacerdotal ministry. To those pro- 
visions, moreover, should be added whatever Canon Law prescribes 
concerning not only irregularities but also the impediments to the 
reception of Sacred Orders, as commanded in Canons 983-987, and 
the other requisites which Canon 973 demands in the subject of 
Sacred Ordination. 

3. To assure the proper execution of these provisions, the Bishop 
or Ordinary should, in scrutinizing the character of those who seek 
to be enlisted in the sacred ranks of the priesthood, keep steadily in 
view the utmost importance of barring from the very threshold and 
refusing Tonsure and Minor Orders to those who are not suited for 
the discharge of the sacerdotal ministry or have not been called by 
God. For Sacred Orders are conferred at the end of a course of 
studies; but “it is more shameful to be cast out than not to be ad- 
mitted as a guest.” Everyone indeed knows what a grave and 
difficult affair it is to dismiss a youth after he has almost finished 
his theological studies, not only because of his already advanced age 
(by reason of which no easy way is open to him to enter another 
mode of life and studies), but also out of respect for human rela- 
tionships—especially with relatives and friends, who are wont to 
attribute such changes in the mode of life to a defect in or lightness 
of character, and therefore no stone is left unturned so that he may 
proceed further who has progressed so far. 

4. Besides, as is made clear by the cases discussed before this 
Sacred Congregation concerning the nullity of Sacred Orders and 
annexed obligations, the examiners should keep in view the reasons 
which are commonly given by those asserting that they had not the 
true will to receive Holy Orders or at least to undertake the grave 
obligations annexed to Sacred Ordination. Some of these reasons 
are internal or intrinsic in the complainants, such as the desire to 
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enjoy the easier (according to common opinion) clerical life, to at- 
tain honors, to acquire riches more readily, or—and this is the most 
frequent reason of all—to escape manual labor (lest they be forced 
to dig and cultivate the fields with their parents and brothers or to 
pursue some similar mode of life), or to enjoy clerical privileges 
and especially exemption from military service or worldly occupa- 
tion, or at least to acquire with the clerical state a higher station even 
in civil estimation. The reason extrinsic to the petition, and as it 
were the classical one in these cases, is grave fear, whether absolute 
or relative, such as reverential fear. Both species of fear, however, 
have been most minutely explained in Canon Law. 


Wherefore, in order that the Right Reverend Local Ordinaries 
may more easily comply with the precepts of the Sacred Canons, this 
Sacred Congregation lays down the following norms respecting the 
method of the scrutiny and determining the sources from which 
the truth may be drawn. But it is not the intention of the Sacred 
Congregation that each and every investigation should be carried 
out in absolutely all cases without exception, since some of the in- 
quiries are frequently superfluous or impossible; but that all the 
information that can be gathered or tested about the character of the 
Ordinands should be assembled before they may be safely advanced 
to Sacred Ordination. 


5. The acts which are drawn up in these investigations should be 
kept in a secret archive of the Curia. 


§ 2. Concerning the Scrutiny to be Made before the Conferring 
of Tonsure and Minor Orders. 

1. When the time approaches for the candidates to receive first 
tonsure or Minor Orders, let them present at least two months be- 
forehand a written petition to the Rector of the Seminary, signed 
and subscribed in their own hand, in which they should candidly 
signify that they are seeking first tonsure and subsequently Minor 
Orders wholly of their own free and spontaneous will. 

2. Such a petition, to which testimony must be added of the re- 
ception of Baptism and Confirmation, shall be submitted by the Rec- 
tor of the Seminary together with his personal information of the 
fitness of the petitioner for the clerical state to the Right Reverend 
Bishop, who will follow the norms described below, unless, in con- 
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sideration of the information of the same Rector and having per- 
haps before him other information known to him as certain, he shall 
decide that the aforesaid petition should be rejected forthwith. 

3. If there be question of alumni dwelling in regional seminaries 
or in Italian or foreign ecclesiastical colleges, especially those in this 
sacred city, the Rector (unless he has habitually a special mandate 
from the Bishops of the alumni to investigate petitions of this kind 
according to the following norms, the distance of places being taken 
into consideration) shall take care that the petition submitted to him 
by the alumni shall be also transmitted, fortified with his own infor- 
mation, to their own Bishops. 


4. In both cases, as is proper, the Ordinary shall return this 
petition to the same Rector of the Seminary with the mandate to in- 
vestigate in his name and under his authority the fitness and qualities 
of the petitioner for the time he has been in the seminary. 

If the Rector of the Seminary is absent and a Vice-Rector is 
taking his place, or if the Bishop thinks that the Rector is not the 
one who can institute a useful investigation in the case, he should 
refer the mandate of investigating to another. 

5. The Rector of the Seminary will take care to seek most dili- 
gently for information regarding those to be promoted from the 
prefects of the alumni (especially if these be adorned with the sacer- 
dotal dignity), as well as from those who exercise the office of pro- 
fessors in that Seminary. These he will hear not only separately 
but also together in convocation, namely, about the special signs of 
vocation such as piety, modesty, chastity, about their propensity for 
sacred functions, about their progress in studies, about good charac- 
ter, for which inquiries may serve the questionnaires given in the 
Appendix (Mod. II and III), congrua congruts referendo. 

Whereas in Diocesan Seminaries there should be a board of dep- 
uties for maintaining discipline in accordance with Canon 1359, 
these also should be interrogated in the investigations if they are 
well acquainted with the candidates. 

When the Rector of the Seminary transmits to the Bishop the 
information gathered in virtue of his mandate, he shall declare his 
judgment or manifest his opinion as based on this information re- 
garding the character and dispositions of the candidate. A judg- 
ment of this kind will, indeed, have no little weight, because it is 
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presumed that the Rector, above all others, will render a correct 
judgment on the alumni. 

6. To scrutinize the matter more closely in individual instances, 
however, the Bishop shall furthermore enjoin the pastor of the 
alumni and of their families to inquire sedulously not only regarding 
the signs of a vocation in those to be promoted, but also about their 
former and present manner of life; and he shall most of all inquire 
how they have conducted themselves during the holidays (whether, 
namely, they have shown a certain levity of mind or have engaged 
in profane affairs), and what is their public reputation (Mod. II). 
He shall inquire, moreover, whether the parents of the candidates 
enjoy a good reputation and what are their family conditions; 
whether for the sake of advantage or gain relatives are impelling 
reluctant candidates to enter the priesthood by importune persua- 
sions, prayers or threats, or in any other way, fearing forsooth that 
some damage will accrue to the family if Sacred Ordination is 
declined. If these incitements or disorders be manifest, or there 
exist a prudent doubt about their existence, the Ordinary shall do 
his utmost quietly to dissuade them from proceeding further or, if 
the case warrants it, he shall strongly admonish the parents of the 
penalty of excommunication to be incurred tpso facto decreed by the 
Church against those who in any way force a person to receive Holy 
Orders (Canon 2352). 

7. If the Pastor be related to the one to be promoted either by 
consanguinity or affinity, the Bishop shall take care to gather the 
information from another pastor or priest dwelling in the place; this 
takes place especially when the candidate is about to receive Sacred 
Orders, before the canonical publications are made, or when the 
same have been legitimately dispensed with in virtue of Canon 998. 
In order to avert evils which are wont to arise after the burdens of 
Sacred Ordination have been rashly undertaken, it is of no little 
value to inquire whether it may be rightly conjectured or suspected 
that some abnormality may have descended from the parents to the 
candidate, and especially whether he has a disposition towards lust 
which savors of atavism (Mod. II). This investigation every 
Bishop should take care to conduct for his own subjects. 


8. Furthermore, let the Bishop ask the Rector of the Seminary 
and the Vice-Rector separately what they sincerely think of the can- 
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didates, if this can be done. This should take place after the infor- 

mation has been collected in virtue of his mandate by the same | 

Rector. 
Other persons of distinguished probity, whether ecclesiastical or | 

lay, who can give special information regarding the candidates, 

should also be questioned according to Mod. III, if the Ordinary in 

view of the circumstances of things and persons thinks it opportune 

to question them, especially when there remains some doubt about 

the character and the canonical fitness of a candidate. 

































9g. Nor is that enough; for the mind of the individual candidates 
will have to be more thoroughly explored by their own Bishop or, 
if he is impeded, by the Vicar-General, or under his orders by the 
Rector of the Seminary or even by those who are deputed for the 
maintenance of the discipline of the whole seminary. In the case 
of alumni dwelling in seminaries outside the diocese, the mandate 
for this can be referred to the Ordinary of the place of residence 
or some ecclesiastical dignitary, or to the Rector of the Seminary 
himself. For it is necessary, lest partiality deceive or affection err, 
that the Bishop test the will of the ordinands by himself or one of the 
mentioned persons, and that he should clearly know whether those 
to be promoted ask for Sacred Ordination under the pressure of the 
persuasions, supplications and promises of others, or even compelled 
and terrified by threats; whether also they are fully cognizant of 
the burdens to be undertaken by them, and especially of what the 
law of celibacy implies, and whether they are prepared to observe 
this fully and constantly with the help of divine grace, avoiding 
the dangers by opportune means, so that their conduct, as the Roman 
Pontifical reads, may be upright and pleasing to God and worthy 
of an increase of ecclesiastical honor. Whence, it will be expedient 
for the Bishop to read through for the candidates the words which 
are given in the Roman Pontifical and to explain them very accurate- 
ly, namely, that those to be promoted should attentively consider 
again and again what a burden they seek; that before Sacred Or- 
dination, since they are free, it is lawful for them freely to pass over 
to secular occupations; but after the reception of Sacred Orders they 
may no longer abandon their intention, but must serve God per- 
petually and observe chastity. Therefore, while there is time, let 
him exhort those to be promoted that they should consider zealous- 
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ly and before God (so that the Bishop may be informed), whether 
they seriously intend to persevere in a resolution of this kind and 
are prepared to keep the promises. With the kindest words and in 
a paternal manner, the Bishop will persuade them to open up can- 
didly their minds to him, most confidently assuring them, if it be 
necessary, that he will gladly do his best to see that they shall enjoy 
due liberty; so that, lacking a true purpose in such a grave matter, 
they may secure another office for themselves more suited to their 
dispositions and character. 


§ 3. Concerning the Investigation to be Conducted before Clerics 
are Initiated into Major Orders. 

1. When it can be prudently inferred from the completed inves- 
tigations that the petitioner may be admitted to theological studies, 
and that first tonsure and then Minor Orders may be conferred 
on him, consideration should be given to the Acts of the inves- 
tigations preserved in the archives of the Curia, when the alumnus 
asks to be promoted to the subdeaconate. But the Bishop or Local 
Ordinary should attend not only to what has already been done 
but, before subdeaconship is conferred, he should again investigate 
the character of the candidate, observing the method already ex- 
plained. As indeed it is superfluous to note, it is unnecessary to 
inquire again concerning the origin of the alumnus, his parents’ 
character and disposition, and the earlier character of the alumnus, 
unless there has arisen a just suspicion that the information already 
acquired does not agree with the truth. 

But it is always of interest to inquire of the character of the 
alumnus and his moral qualities, how namely these have been 
manifested by the life passed in the seminary and from his progress 
in studies. After these investigations have been completed, if there 
be no canonical reason which would urge that the alumnus be 
barred from subdeaconship, he must subscribe in his own hand 
and confirm under oath the declaration given in the Appendix 
(Mod. I), in which he attests that with complete liberty he seeks 
the Sacred Order, and that he has duly considered all the burdens 
annexed to the same. This declaration indeed will be similarly 
executed by the candidates before they are promoted to the remain- 
ing Sacred Orders, namely, the deaconship and the priesthood. 
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2. When there is question of conferring deaconship, it suffices 
for the most part to keep in view the investigations already made, 
unless in the meantime new circumstances have to be considered 
which would force one to doubt the sincere purpose of the candidate 
or his moral fitness to bear the burdens and to fulfill the obligations 
undertaken in Sacred Orders. 

Perhaps a doubt of this kind which has arisen may have to be 
dispelled by instituting investigations, either opportune or necessary 
according to the above norms, depending on the character of the 
case. But if the matter has reached the point where it is clearly 
evident that the subdeacon to be promoted to deaconship either 
never actually had a sacred vocation or has lost it through corrupt 
morals, then the matter will have to be scrutinized more thoroughly, 
as we Shall now say in connection with the promotion of a sub- 
deacon to the deaconship and with the conferring of the Priesthood. 

3. Before any one is initiated into the deaconship or priesthood, 
whenever the Bishop has convincing evidence from the admissions 
of the condidate, or from other certain indications and proofs 
received, that the latter is really destitute of a sacred vocation, let 
him not omit to approach the Holy See, relating candidly and 
fully the status of affairs or the arguments by which is supported the 
strong doubt about the fitness of the subdeacon or deacon to bear 
greater burdens worthily and faithfully. The matter is, indeed, of 
such great moment that the conscience of Ordinaries remains gravely 
burdened by this obligation, so that the danger may be removed 
of their imposing hands on a deacon or priest who is unable to 
sustain the very grave burden of Sacred Orders. 


4. Lest the matter be brought to this extreme, however, let it be 
deeply imbedded in the mind of the Bishops and Local Ordinaries 
that it is of the utmost importance that those who are unworthy 
and not called should be kept away from the very threshold of 
Sacred Ordination. For when these have entered the sanctuary, 
to satisfy human cupidity or the will of another, they do not as 
a rule reveal their lack of a divine vocation, but are wont to cover 
up wholly their less worthy mode of acting or to practise simulation. 
There are others who have received Minor and Sacred Orders in 
good faith, but, before they attain the priesthood, discover that they 
are unable to sustain the burdens of Sacred Ordination, or have 
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immersed themselves in worldly vices or morals: in these doubtless 
the defect of a sacred vocation will be apparent more easily and 
openly, and moreover these same will request that their most miser- 
able condition be provided for. 

5- Wherefore, it is of the utmost importance that the pre- 
scribed norms be observed exactly and mostly diligently before 
Bishops admit candidates to the clerical ranks, or for this purpose 
send dismissorial letters to the Bishop of the place for their sub- 
jects dwelling in another diocese. Whence it will follow that those 
enrolled in Sacred Orders will become worthy dispensers of the 
mysteries of God, and greatly guard and promote on earth the 
kingdom of God to the benefit of the Catholic world and the civil 
state (December 27, 1930; Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIII, 120). 


APPENDIX 
Mod. I 


Declaratio propria manu subscribenda a candidatis in singulis 
sacris Ordinibus suscipiendis, iuramento coram Ordinario prestito. 


“Ego subsignatus N. N., cum petitionem Episcopo exhibuerim 
pro recipiendo subdiaconatus (seu diaconatus vel presbyteratus) 
Ordine, sacra instante Ordinatione, ac diligenter re perpensa coram 
Deo, iuramento interposito, testificor in primis, nulla me coactione 
seu vi, nec ullo impelli timore in recipiendo eodem sacro Ordine, sed 
ipsum sponte exoptare, ac lena liberaque voluntate eumdem velle, 
cum experiar ac sentiam a Deo me esse revera vocatum. 

“Fateor mihi plene esse cognita cuncta onera caeteraque ex eodem 
sacro Ordine dimanantia, quae sponte suspicere volo ac propono, 
eaque toto meae vitae curriculo, Deo opitulante, diligentissime ser- 
vare constituo. 

“Przecipue quae caelibatus lex importet clare me percipere ostendo, 
eamque libenter explere atque integre servare usque ad extremum, 
Deo adiutore, firmiter statuo. 

“Denique sincera fide spondeo iugiter me fore, ad normam ss. 
Canonum, obtemperaturum obsequentissime iis omnibus, quae mei 
praecipient Praepositi, et Ecclesiae disciplina exiget, paratum vir- 
tutum exampla praebere sive opere sive sermone, adeo ut de tanti 
officii susceptione remunerari a Deo merear. 
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“Sic spondeo, sic voveo, sic iuro, sic me Deus adiuvet et haec 
Sancta Dei Evangelia, quae manibus meis tango.” 
(Loco) . . . die. . . mensis . . . anni. . 


Mob. II 


Inquisitio ope Parochorum peragenda 
Parochus in sua scripta relatione super his mentem suam aperiet: 
1. Num clericus in explendis pietatis operibus, videlicet in piis 
peragendis commentationibus, in audienda Missa, in visitatione Ssmi 


Sacramenti atque in mariali rosario recitando sedulus et devotus 
exstet. 


2. Num ad sacram Confessionem et ad sacram Synaxim crebro 
ac devote accedat. 


3. Num diligenter ac pie in sacris functionibus suum ministerium 
expleat. 


4. Num christiane doctrine tradendz, quatenus huic extra Semi- 
narium addictus fuerit,* suam operam navet. 

5. Num studium curamque prodat divinum provehendi cultum, 
animarum curandi bonum, atque ad sacra exercenda ministeria pro- 
pensionem patefaciat. 


6. Quibus speciatim intendat studiis, et qua sedulitate. 

7. Num profanis perlegendis libris diariisque, odium contra fidem, 
vel bonos mores, foventibus, sit deditus. 

8. Num autumnalibus feriis extra Seminarium clericali veste usus 
sit atque usatur. 


9g. Num predictis feriis cum aliquibus utriusque sexus personis 
non bone famz, aut etiam bonz famz sed cum scandalo et admira- 
tione fidelium, si agatur de personis alterius sexus, familiaritatem 
foverit, vel loca frequentaverit haud suspicione carentia. 

10. Num in loquendo probum ac integrum sese ostenderit. 

11. Num occasionem prebuerit ut censoria nota afficeretur circa 
mores, vel Ecclesiz doctrinam et precepta. 


12. Quomodo se gerat cum pueris, puellis aliisque diversi sexus 
personis. 


1 Priusquam vero candidatus ad ulteriores sacros Ordines promoveatur, si 
nondum przfato muneri addictus fuerit, addici debet. 
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13. Num se proclivem exhibeat ad vita commoda, ad copiosum 
hauriendum vinum, ad liquores sumendos, atque ad profana oblecta- 
menta capienda. 

14. Num caritatem ostendat, demissionemque atque obsequium 
iis qui przsunt, przbeat. 


15. Quz sit publica de ipsius vocatione opinio. 


16. Num inter parentes alicuius inflrmitatis indicia, ac przcipue 
mentis morumque pravorum, adsint, que atavismum suspicari sinant. 


17. Num parentes vel alter e familia ipsum impellant ad sacer- 
dotium ineundum. 


Mop. III 
Interrogatorium aliis personis probis proponendum 


Quo autem facilius persone probe interrogationibus responsa 
prebeant, hzc ab ipsis erunt exquirenda: 


1. An clericus sive in ecclesia sive in consuetudine cum aliis 
habenda, pie, graviter, prudenterque se gesserit ac gerat. 


2. An aliquod de sua vocatione ad sacros Ordines foveri possit 
dubium, et qua ratione. 


3. An parentes vel alter e familia ad eosdem suscipiendos sacros 
Ordines ipsum impellant. 


4. An familiariter utatur cum iis qui in suspicionem veniant de 
fidei carentia vel de malis moribus. 


5. Que sit publica et precipue prestantiorum hominum existi- 
matio de agendi ratione, tum morali tum religiosa, eiusdem clerici, 
et de eius vocatione ad sacerdotum ineundum. 


TRANSFER OF EPISCOPAL SEE FROM LEAD TO Rapip City 


At the request of His Excellency, the Right Rev. Bishop John J. 
Lawler, the Episcopal See of Lead, South Dakota, has been trans- 
ferred to Rapid City in the same State, because of the easier access 
to that city and its greater facilities for reaching the various parts 
of the vast diocese. The Church of the Immaculate Conception at 
Rapid City is to be the Cathedral Church (Apostolic Constitution, 
August 1, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 113). 
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Books PLACED ON THE INDEX 


The book entitled “L’ami,” by Rev. Martial Lekeux (Editions 
Saint-Michel, Paris), has been put on the Index of Forbidden Books 
(Holy Office, March 6, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 117). 


Another book entitled “Het Volkomen Huwelijk” (Perfect Mar- 
riage), by Th. H. Van de Velde, M.D., has been put on the Index 
(Holy Office, March 14, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 117). 


DECREE ON SEXUAL EDUCATION AND EUGENICS 


(1) Can the method which is called sexual education of youth 
or also sexual initiation, be approved? 


Answer: No, it cannot. On the contrary, the method in the 
education of youth employed until now by the Church and saintly 
men and recommended by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in his 
Encyclical of December 31, 1929, is absolutely to be followed. 
One must, first of all, give the young boys and girls a full, firm 
and unceasing training in religion. They are to be taught a high 
regard, desire and love for the angelic virtue; and, most of all, one 
should teach them to pray steadily, receive the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and the Holy Eucharist frequently, practise a filial devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of holy purity, and put themselves 
entirely under her protection. They must be taught studiously to 
avoid dangerous reading, obscene shows, improper conversation and 
all dangers of sin. Wherefore, the writings that have in recent 
times been published, even by some Catholic authors, in defense of 
the new method can by no means be approved. 


(2) What is to be thought of the so-called theory of eugenics, 
both positive and negative, and of the means indicated for the 
betterment of human offspring, disregarding the natural, divine and 
ecclesiastical laws of marriage and the rights of individuals? 


Answer: The said theory is to be absolutely rejected and to be 
considered as false and condemned, as it is censured in the Encyclical 
“Casti connubii,” of December 31, 1930 (Holy Office, March 21, 


1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 118). 
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DECREE OF THE USE OF BLESSED BELLS 


The Code of Canon Law prescribes that the use of blessed or 
consecrated bells be entirely in the hands of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties (cfr. Canon 1169). The same Code further forbids that the 
blessed bells be used for profane purposes except in the case of 
necessity, or with the special permission of the Ordinary, or by 
legitimate custom (cfr. Canon 1169, §4). 


As it has been reported to the Holy See that some pastors or 
rectors of churches, without consulting their Ordinary, too ~asily 
assent to or allow the use of their church bells for purely profane 
purposes, the Sacred Congregation reminds them of the precept of 
Canon 1169, §4, and desires them to observe it. The Ordinaries 
may insist on the law even with ecclesiastical penalties, and, if 
necessary, refer the matter to the Holy See (Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, March 20, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 129). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Rt. Rev. Msgri. Charles Ambrose Wheatley and James Dey (Arch- 
diocese of Birmingham); Martin Howlett (Archdiocese of West- 
minster). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holiness : 
the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Winand Daniels, Robert B. Condon, Peter 
Pape (Diocese of La Crosse), James J. Bloomer, John F. Boppel, 
John Brophy, George V. Burns, Joseph S. Cameron (Diocese of 
Rochester), Joseph M. Perotti, Ignatius P. Szudrowicz (Diocese 
of Newark), James McManus, Thomas F. Connolly, and Patrick F. 
Cullen (Archdiocese of Wellington). 

The Messrs. Hernand Behm and Sostenes Behm (Archdiocese of 
New York) have been made Knights Commanders of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great; the Knighthood of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great has been conferred on Messrs. Joseph Cadieux (Arch- 
diocese of Montreal), Eugene J. Dwyer, Joseph H. Weis, Henry 
D’Annunzio, James P. B. Duffy, Vladislaus Wojtezak (Diocese of 
Rochester), John A. Cullen, and John Francis Smith (Diocese of 


Newark). STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of July 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Multiplication of the Loaves 
By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“IT have compassion on the multitude” (Mark, viii. 2). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The fame of Jesus draws the multitude after Him 
into the wilderness; Christ performs the miracle of the multi- 
plication of the loaves and fishes in the country of the Decapolis 
in sight of Jews and pagans. 

I. Story of the miracle. 

II, Why Christ performed this miracle: (1) out of compassion; 
(2) to teach the lesson of charity; (3) to prepare the pagans 
for the Gospel; (4) to prepare men for the great mystery of 
the Eucharist. 

Conclusion: Application to ourselves. 

The multiplication of the loaves related in today’s Gospel took 
place in the spring of the year 32. It occurred in the country of 
the Decapolis, a confederation of ten free cities which the Jews 
had not been able to subjugate after their return from the Captivity. 
The population of these cities was still largely pagan. 

Jesus was remembered in this district as the prophet who, but a 
few months before, had expelled the devil from the possessed 
persons of Gergesa. The grateful beneficiaries of these miracles 
had broadcasted throughout the land the striking story of their de- 
liverance from the evil one at the hands of their Saviour. The 
announcement of His coming drew a motley multitude of Jews and 
Gentiles, eager to witness a manifestation of His power, desirous 
of obtaining the healing of various infirmities for themselves or 
their friends. 

Thus, they brought to Him one deaf and dumb and besought 
Him to lay His hand upon him. When the man was healed, they 
were astounded beyond all measure and said: “He hath done all 
things well; the deaf He maketh to hear and the dumb to speak.” 


THE STORY OF THE MIRACLE 
Meanwhile the crowd had grown into thousands. They fol- 
lowed Jesus into the wilderness during three days. By that time 
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their provisions had been exhausted, and now the multitude began 
to feel the pangs of hunger. Our Saviour’s action shows the 
sympathy He felt for His followers. Calling together His disciples, 
He declares: “I have compassion on the multitude, for behold they 
have now been with Me three days and have nothing to eat, and 
if I shall send them away fasting to their home, they will faint in 
the way; for some of them came from afar off” (and thus have a 
long way to go on their return home). 

Well, indeed, did the disciples recall the miraculous multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and fishes which the Master had performed a 
few months previous. Convinced as they were that Christ could 
duplicate that miracle at this time, they nevertheless dared not 
directly ask for a prodigy, all the more so because here the Master 
was surrounded by pagans, and, as He had said, “‘it is not fitting to 
cast the children’s bread to dogs.” The disciples thus answered 
Christ: “From whence can any one fill them here with bread in 
the wilderness?” “How many loaves have you?” asked Jesus. 
Who said: “Seven, and a few small fishes.” 


At this point Christ bade the crowd sit down upon the ground. 


And, taking the seven loaves, He gave thanks looking up to Heaven, 
to signify thereby that as man He had received from God the power 
to do what He was about to do. He pronounced the blessing upon 
the loaves, broke them, and gave them to His disciples to set before 
the people. In like manner He blessed the few little fishes they had 
and commanded them to be set before them. In the hands of the 
Lord the broken bread and the portions of fish multiplied without 
ceasing, and so He continued to give until all were satisfied. And 
they did eat and were filled, and they that had eaten were about 
four thousand. 


Wuy CuHrist PERFORMED THE MIRACLE 


Why did Christ thus feed His followers miraculously? Out of 
sheer kindheartedness, because, as He said, He had compassion on 
the multitude. He wished to show that He is the true Son of the 
Heavenly Father, who clothes the lily of the field and feeds the 
birds of the air. He desired to remind His disciples that to those 
who seek first the kingdom of God and His justice all these things 
shall be added. 
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The miracle of the loaves and fishes reminds us of that vastly 
more stupendous multiplication by which our Almighty Father has 
fed and is feeding millions and billions of His hungry children. It 
should make us realize and appreciate that it was God who in the 
beginning created the self-perpetuating seed, that it was God who 
granted inexhaustible fertility to water and soil, that it is God 
who causes His sun to rise and His rain to fall upon the just and 
the unjust. Do we thank God for His benefits? Do we give proof 
of our gratitude in any tangible way, for example, by saying grace 
before and after meals? 

Christ miraculously fed the hungry multitude to teach His dis- 
ciples the sweet practice of charity by a shining example. Christ 
performed this miracle in the midst of pagans to prepare them for 
the reception of the Gospel later, at the preaching of the Apostles. 
By the performance of this undeniable visible prodigy Christ, above 
all perhaps, sought to prepare the minds of men of all times and 
climes for the reception of the invisible yet more amazing prodigy 
of the multiplication of the Eucharistic Bread. This astounding 
multiplication, effected through the ministry of His priests at the 
Consecration of the Mass, takes place not merely once or twice, not 
only in one or two localities, but is repeated daily throughout the 
world from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and 
will thus continue to be repeated until the consummation of the 
world. 

The bread that Christ gave His followers strengthened them and 
enabled them to return to their far-off homes without fainting on 
the way. The Eucharistic Bread, if received frequently and de- 
voutly, will fill our souls with supernatural strength and enable us 
to resist successfully the enemies of our salvation, the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, and without fainting on the way reach our 
distant Heavenly Home, which is the blessing that I wish you all 
today. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
False Prophets 
By BoNAvENTURE McInTyreE, O.F.M. 


“Beware of false prophets” (Matt., vii. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Our Saviour’s Warning Against False Prophets. 
II. The Preacher of Heresy. 
III. The Agnostic. 
IV. The Exponent of the “New Freedom.” 
V. The Seat of Truth. 

“Beware of false prophets,” is the warning cry of Our Saviour 
in today’s Gospel. And today as in the days of old is true what 
the Evangelist said of Him: “Never did man speak like this Man.” 
Perhaps never before in the history of the world was there such 
urgent need of heeding Our Saviour’s warning that we beware of 
false prophets. In our day their name is legion. 

There is one type of false prophet who, strange to say, is least 
of all to be feared, although he is the religious type of prophet. 
Upon Catholics he makes no impression at all. This prophet may 
sincerely believe that he is preaching Jesus Christ. We respect him 
for his sincerity, and we believe that he will have the reward of 
his faith and good works. But this man cannot be right. No man 
can pit his puny human intelligence against that Church which has 
its light from heaven. 

Enemies of the Church may describe our attitude as one of 
bigoted self-complacency, but at least let them admit the truth of 
the indisputable, historical fact that neither human craft nor dia- 
bolical power has ever prevailed against her. Kings and emperors 
and furious antagonists in high places from the days of Nero of 
Rome have dashed themselves against this Rock, and from the 
ruins of her enemies the Church has emerged victorious. Her his- 
tory is the miracle of the ages, the radiance of her chariot wheels 
flashing upon every generation. And although every worldly glory 
that saw her birth in Jerusalem in the year 33 is buried in oblivion, 
she goes marching on. One generation sees her glory blazing to 
the sky; the next may see her bleeding and drooping and almost 
dying in the red storm of persecution. Yet, all men know that her 
existence is more than charmed, for it is deathless, nay divine, even 
as that of the good Master’s who built His church upon the rock 
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of Peter. She has seen the rise and fall of dynasties, the burial of 
heresies and heretics, the graves of false philosophies and philos- 
ophers, until even those outside her pale are forced by the very 
tyranny of logic to make the admission that she will exist in un- 
diminished power and grandeur until the last hour of the world 
rings from the clock of time. As in times past, we may expect that 
other heresiarchs like Martin Luther will arise to preach another 
gospel than hers—such gospels as the Apostle called anathema. 
And other faddists like Mrs. Eddy will appear to fascinate popular 
fancy for a little day, but they are bound to vanish each in turn 
while the Church of Christ remains in spite of all the Lilliputian 
efforts of men. Fire and sword, blood and death, will be her por- 
tion as God permits, and her every step down the lane of time may 
be cemented by the blood of her martyrs. But all these things do 
not signify one feather’s weight in the balance against the promise 
of her Founder that He would be with her until the consummation 
of the world. 
THE AGNOSTIC 


Another type of false prophet is not the religious type by any 


means. He is rather the man who boasts of being so very broad- 
minded, the man who sneers at the petty principles of all religions. 
He may be modern and well read. At least, he has all the popular 
fallacies at his finger tips. And although he professes no particular 
creed, he is the first to start religious controversy. Why? The 
heart very often has reasons of which the mind knows little. 
Whether a man admits it or not, since the Saviour died on Calvary 
for our salvation the soul of every man is naturally Christian. 
“See,” such a one will argue, “the clashing doctrines and the war- 
ring creeds preached by denominations that are mutually destruc- 
tive, all of them claiming to be the divinely appointed and exclusive 
oracles of God’s message to men. Can a man find the voice of God 
in this din of chaotic confusion?” Yes, he can find it; for the True 
Church founded by Christ certainly exists somewhere today, for 
He promised that it would last throughout all time and that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against it. As the blessed Saviour 
stood by His happy little silver lake or walked the dusty streets 
of Jerusalem, the canvas of the future was ever unrolled before 
His vision. Surely He would never leave men of good will to grope 
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blindly. He would set up finger posts pointing the way. The chief 
of these are the Infallibility and the Supremacy of His Vicar, for 
the Papacy is not merely a form of ecclesiastical polity or ex- 
pediency, but a divinely appointed institution to safeguard the True 
Church from error and disruption. This divine organism has a 
body with its marks; the divine organism has a head; that head 
is the rock from which the body shall receive firmness. The head 
is not a sinless angel but a man stripped of all superhuman ad- 
vantages, thus showing all the more forcibly the lavishness of God’s 
protective care and showing most conclusively that Christ our Lord 
is faithful to His promises. 


THE EXPONENTS OF THE “NEW FREEDOM” 


There is another type of false prophet who seems to be the very 
special product of the age in which we live. “Free souls” are largely 
responsible for the new morality—save the word !—which finds its 
philosophy mainly in the new psychology, its literature in the ever- 
lasting sex novel, its art on the stage of which His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes did not hesitate to say in a recent pronouncement: 
“Tt is reeking with filth.” Purity has become the target of the 
humorist and the dramatist. Onan and Malthus have become house- 
hold gods, and all the perfumes of Araby cannot down the stench 
that comes from our divorce courts and commercialized crime. 

If men in high places insist on preaching irreligion, is it any 
wonder that unthinking thousands, who follow their tutelage, are 
headed back for the luxury and license of pagan days? Educators 
lower down in the scale imitate these grand seigniors of intel- 
lectualism, and, taking refuge behind a screen of learned termi- 
nology, talk glibly about self-expression, birth control, realism in 
art and literature—glittering expressions which gild and veneer the 
vices, but which ill conceal the grinning pagan gods back of them. 
A situation matching De Musset’s description of conditions in 
France years ago is passing over our civilization—an era when 
grown men doubted all, when boys of fifteen left school ruddy with 
color and fresh with blasphemy. 

The modern world has grown sick of the restraints of God, and 
one does not have to seek far to see the disastrous results of all 
this. The increase of ghastly, wholesale crimes is painfully illus- 
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trated in our newspapers, but supplies no more than the basis for 
a national shudder or two. People talk about national scandals 
with about the same degree of emphasis as they do when talking 
about the weather. Society seems to be affected with a kind of 
moral gangrene. 

THE SEAT OF TRUTH 


In this appalling situation our Catholic people must be warned. 
They must not be deceived by the false prophet who leers at them 
through movie and magazine and newspaper. From altar and 
pulpit and confessional the wolf must be stripped of the sheep’s 
clothing, for this pagan thing has dared to clothe itself in the very 
garments of Christianity. Some of our people would compromise 
because of a wish to appear intellectual and broadminded. Others 
insist on the necessity of being realists, but, as a learned priest 
recently observed, there can be no genuine realism in these sacred 
matters; and the man who insists on being a realist may recoil with 
horror from grim realism when it slithers across his own doorstep. 
Priests who listen to the grim tragedy of hurt souls, stripped of 
all pretense, know that most of this talk about artistic improvement 
and zeal for realism is plain dishonesty and self-indulgence. 

For about two thousand years there has been a great and a very 
visible institution in this world. She was founded to be the mouth- 
piece of Him who is called “the Light of the World.” This unique 
institution is the Catholic Church. As she inculcated His truth 
and guarded His principles through all these centuries, millions 
have loved her, but a great many have hated her because she has 
fought against egoism, self-will and passion unrestrained. She 
has fought kings and statesmen, scientists and littérateurs, preachers 
and reformers, money and money-makers. She has fought them to 
save them, while they would kill her for doing it. Many will never 
understand until they wake from the swoon of death. It is hard 
to understand a kindness that sounds like a rebuke, but the Church 
has no remedies to offer sick humanity except those prescribed by 
her Master. Surely there was nothing in His life to indicate that 
this world was meant to be a march upon roses to Paradise. Hear 
His words: “He that is not with Me is against Me. Take up thy 
Cross and follow Me. Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God.”” People may call it effrontery or by an epithet of hate, 
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but the world must listen to the word of true prophecy when the 
Church tells it that there is no happiness for the nations but in 
following His teachings, no salvation but through His holy Cross. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Right Use of Riches 


By Breve Hess, O.M.C. 


“Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting dwellings” (Luke, xvi. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: Today's Gospel message is a part of Christ’s social gospel—a 
parable with a supernatural lesson. 

I. The parable explained in detail: the steward is commended for 
his shrewdness, cleverness, wisdom. 

Il. First Lesson: “The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” Cultivate spiritual 
shrewdness, supernatural wisdom, other-world cleverness. 

III. Second Lesson: “Make unto you friends of the mammon of 
iniquity, that when you shall fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting dwellings.” The right use of riches explained. 

IV. The Christian doctrine on the right use of money confirmed by 
the sentence of the Just Judge on judgment day. 


Today’s Gospel message comprises a part of the social gospel 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is couched in the form 
of a parable—a word picture with a lesson of supernatural value. 
This parable needs explanation in order to be understood rightly. 


Hence, the first part of today’s sermon necessarily is an explana- 
tion of the parable concerning a certain rich man and his steward, 
who “was accused unto him that he wasted his goods.” The rich 
man demanded an accounting : “Give an account of thy stewardship, 
for now thou canst be steward no longer.” The steward, em- 
barrassed, said within himself: “What shall I do, because my lord 
(that is, the rich man) taketh away from me the stewardship? 
To dig I am not able; to beg I am ashamed. I know what I will 
do, that when I shall be removed from the stewardship they may 
receive me into their houses.” 


And then the steward developed his scheme and executed it. 
He called “every one of his lord’s debtors,’ and gave each one a 
discount on his debt: he played his “racket” in order to gain the 
good will of the debtors. Our Divine Saviour singles out two for 
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example. To the first the steward said: “How much dost thou 











































: owe my lord?” The debtor answered: “A hundred barrels of oil.” 
. The steward replied: “Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and 
write fifty.” The second was asked: “And how much dost thou 
owe?” And he answered: “A hundred quarters of wheat.” The ‘ 
steward said: “Take thy bill, and write eighty.”” And so he dealt Lf 
with “every one of his lord’s debtors.” Mb 
These debtors had leased the land of the rich man. They were 
to pay their rental in oil—olive oil—and in wheat, the products 
il, of the soil in Palestine. The steward was the rich man’s superin- 
tendent. It was his duty to collect the revenue and to check up on 
7” the rich man’s debtors. When he received notice of his impending 
or dismissal, he turned “racketeer,” changing the bill of every one of 
the rich man’s debtors. He made friends, of course, who would 
oo do him a good turn when he needed them. The lord, that is the 
land-owner, when he heard of the “racket” of his steward, “com- ll) 
- mended the unjust steward, forasmuch as he had done wisely.” 
d. He called him shrewd, clever, slick—a wise fellow. He did not 
ry praise his injustice, but he did admire his shrewdness. 
el Tue First Lesson oF THE PARABLE 
m Then Our Lord and Saviour draws his lessons for supernatural 
e. life from the parable. The first lesson is: “The children of this 
y world are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” It 
1- is true that the children of this world are wiser in furthering their 
1, earthly affairs and shrewder in promoting their material interests 
h and more clever in making financial profit—in their investments 
), and enterprises—than the children of light are in furthering their 
\- spiritual affairs and in promoting their eternal interests and in 
d gaining merit for the world to come. Worldlings are wiser and 
? more clever in seeking temporal things than the children of light 
ll are in seeking eternal values. This is the first lesson. 
, THE SEcOND LEssON 
3 The second—and the one which will hold our attention—is 
a worded by Our Saviour as follows: “And I say to you: ‘Make unto 
e you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail, 
r they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.’” This is the 
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real lesson of the parable: it is the lesson of spiritual shrewdness, 
supernatural wisdom, other-world cleverness. It is the rich man’s 
readiest means of salvation. 


Christ Jesus on another occasion spoke the threatening words: 
“How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! For it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God” 
(Luke, xviii. 24-25). Place these words of Our Saviour side by 
side, and you have learned the dangers—the spiritual dangers— 
of riches, but also the saving power of riches when used wisely. 


Tue Ricut Use or RICHES 


The second part of this sermon is, thus, on the right use of riches. 
Money, wealth, riches, possessions, and the lack of them play such 
an important part in our economic life that both the rich and the 
poor must have the right understanding, the Christian viewpoint, 
on the matter of earthly goods. Our Saviour’s parable lesson will 
be understood and appreciated much better and put into practice 
more faithfully by those who know their Christian doctrine on the 
right use of riches. Our Christian doctrine on the right use of 
riches may be summarized in the following statements. 

First, “God has not created us for the perishable and transitory 
things of earth, but for things heavenly and everlasting. He has 
given us this world as a place of exile, and not as our abiding place. 
As for riches and the other things which men call good and desir- 
able, whether we have them in abundance or lack them altogether 
—so far as eternal happiness is concerned, it matters little. The 
only important thing is to use them aright” (Leo XIII, “Rerum 
Novarum’’). These are the words of Pope Leo XIII. If we are 
permitted to paraphrase them, they mean the following: “Money, 
wealth, riches are not the be-all and end-all of life. Man was not 
made for them; they were made for man that he may procure the 
necessities and comforts and some of the luxuries of life, and that 
they may aid him to work out his salvation.” 

Secondly, money, wealth, riches are not an unconditional bless- 
ing. On the contrary, “those whom fortune favors are warned 
that freedom from sorrow and abundance of earthly riches are no 
warrant for the bliss that shall never end, but rather obstacles; 
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that the rich should tremble at the threatenings of Jesus Christ— 
threatenings so unwonted in the mouth of Our Lord—and that a 
most strict account must be given to the Supreme Judge for all we 
possess” (Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum”). Let us remember that 
honest poverty is no shame and honest wealth is no sin, but that 








dishonest poverty is a disgrace and dishonest wealth is a crime. 







RULE FOR THE RIGHT USE oF MONEY 






Consequently, the chief and most excellent rule for the right 
use of money is this: “Man should not consider his outward pos- 
sessions as his own, but as common to all, so as to share them 
without hesitation when others are in need. . . . When what neces- 
sity demands has been supplied, and one’s standing fairly taken 
thought for, it becomes a duty to give to the indigent out of what 
remains Over. ... It is a duty, not of justice save in extreme cases, 
but of Christian charity’ (Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum”). This 
means that no man is the absolute—that is, the unconditional—owner 
of his wealth, but merely its administrator. His wealth belongs 
to God; and he, God’s steward, must use it according to the inten- 
tions of the Master who entrusted it to him. He has no right to 
spend it as he wills, and employ it solely for his own advantage. 
He may keep what he and his family require for a livelihood, for 
their condition in life, for a necessary estate and inheritance ac- 
cording to this condition, but all the rest he must give to the poor. 
Earthly goods were created to supply the needs of all. Though 
they can be privately appropriated, they still preserve their common 
purpose according to the order established by God. Those who, 
to a large extent, monopolize them for their own exclusive use, 
divert them from their providential purpose. Few have there been 
in all ages who have understood this, and who have taken note of 
the grave responsibilities imposed upon them by wealth. 






















THE OBLIGATION OF ALMSGIVING 






The obligation of almsgiving—of doing good with one’s money 
—hbinds under sin, yea, under the pain of mortal sin. This is taught 
in Catholic Moral Theology (cfr. Noldin, II, 90), and is based on 
the following words of Scripture: “I command thee to open thy 
hand to thy needy and poor brother, that liveth with thee in the 
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land.” (Deut., xv. 11). And upon these: “He that hath the sub- 
stance of this world, and shall see his brother in need, and shall 
shut up his bowels from him, how doth the charity of God abide 
in him?” (I John, iii. 17). And again upon the sentence of con- 
demnation upon those who neglect almsgiving, doing good with 
their money. “Then he shall say to them also that shall be on his 
left hand: ‘Depart from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire which 
was prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was hungry, and 
you gave Me not to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me not to 
drink; I was a stranger, and you took Me not in; naked, and you 
covered Me not; sick, and in prison, and you did not visit Me. ... 
Amen I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of these least, 
neither did you do it to Me” (Matt., xxv. 41-45). 


Ways oF Dorinc CHARITY 


Finally, the ways and means of doing charity are suggested by 
the corporal works of mercy, which are: to feed the hungry, to 
give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to harbor the har- 
borless, to visit the sick and imprisoned, and to bury the dead. 
And be it emphasized that organized charity does not suspend the 
obligation of personal charity. The obligation of doing charity 
with one’s money is a personal obligation, and all the organized 
charity in the world cannot suspend this personal obligation. The 
amount of charity to be done is determined by this rule: each one 
must do charity out of his superfluity, that is, out of what remains 
over after the necessities, comforts of life and an inheritance ac- 
cording to one’s station have been provided for oneself and family. 

Now let us repeat Our Saviour’s parable lesson. He says: “Make 


? 


unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity.’’ That is: “Use your 
money—your superfluous money, that which remains over after you 
have provided the necessities and comforts of life and an inheritance 
for yourself and your family—in doing charity, and make friends 
of the poor, the orphans, the widows, the aged, the distressed, the 
sick, the suffering, briefly, of life’s unfortunates; that when you 
shall fail (that is, when your money has no more value, when your 
last day comes) they may receive you into everlasting dwellings— 


that is, so that the friends you have made through your charity, 
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your almsdeeds, and your good works may guarantee your sal- 
vation.” 

Will this happen? Is this the spiritual shrewdness, the super- 
natural wisdom, the other-world cleverness, that Our Saviour de- 
mands from the children of light? Indeed, it is. Listen to Him, 
as he describes the last accounting. He spoke these words: 


“When the Son of man shall come in His majesty, and all the 
Angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the seat of His majesty, 
and all the nations shall be gathered together before Him. And 
He shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd sep- 
arateth the sheep from the goats, and He shall set the sheep on 
His right hand, but the goats on His left. 

“Then shall the King say to them that shall be on His right 
hand: ‘Come ye blessed of My Father, possess you the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was 
hungry, and you gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me 
to drink; I was a stranger, and you took Me in; naked, and you 
covered Me; sick, and you visited Me; I was in prison, and you 
came to Me.’ 

“Then shall the just answer Him saying: ‘Lord, when did we 
see Thee hungry, and feed Thee; thirsty, and gave Thee drink? 
And when did we see Thee a stranger, and took Thee in; or naked, 
and covered Thee? Or when did we see Thee sick or in prison, 
and came to Thee?’ 

“And the King answering shall say to them: ‘Amen I say to 
you, as long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you 
did it to Me.’” 7 


Indeed, “make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, 
that when you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings.” 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Contentment With God’s Providence 
By ALsert Woop, D.D. 


“All these things happened to them in figure: and they are written for our 
correction” (1 Cor., x. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: I. St. Paul’s references to Old Testament history. 
II. The evil of discontent. 
III. God’s antidote. 

IV. Conclusions. 
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Today’s extract from St. Paul’s Epistle gives in a summary form 
the history of God’s dealings with His chosen people during the 
time between their liberation from Egypt and their rest in the 
promised land of Canaan. Each statement of St. Paul’s should 
be read in conjunction with a passage from the Old Testament. 

“Let us not covet evil things, as they also coveted.”” This may 
be taken with the eleventh chapter of the Book of Numbers, wherein 
we read how the people complained against the food provided by 
God in the form of manna, and demanded flesh meat. An abun- 
dance of quails was sent them, but their greed exhibited in collecting 
and devouring them provoked the wrath of God, and He “struck 
them with an exceeding great plague.” 

“Neither become ye idolators, as some of them, as it is written: 
‘The people sat down to eat and drink and rose up to play.’” This 
relates to the thirty-second chapter of the Book of Exodus, wherein 
is described how, while Moses had ascended Mount Sinai, the people 
prevailed upon Aaron to make them a golden calf to which they 
offered holocausts and peace victims. 

“Neither let us commit fornication; as some of them committed 
fornication, and there fell in one day three and twenty thousand.” 
The reference here is to the twenty-fifth chapter of the Book of 
Numbers, which tells how Balaam, having failed in his efforts, in- 
stigated by the King of Moab, to curse the Jewish people, gave the 
king counsel that he should send amongst them the seductive women 
of Moab. Thus, many Jews fell into sins of the flesh and of 
idolatry, and “Moses said to the judges of Israel: ‘Let every man 
kill his neighbors that have been initiated to Beelphegor.’ . . . And 
there were slain four and twenty thousand men” (Num., xxv. 5-9). 

“Neither let us tempt Christ: as some of them tempted, and 
perished by the serpents.” The twenty-first chapter of the Book 
of Numbers tells how “the people began to be weary of their 
journey and labor: and speaking against God and Moses, they said: 
‘Why didst thou bring us out of Egypt to die in the wilderness? 
There is no bread, nor have we any waters: our soul now loatheth 
this very light food.” Wherefore the Lord sent among the people 
fiery serpents, which bit them and killed many of them” (Num., 
xxi. 4-6). 

“Neither do you murmur: as some of them murmured, and were 
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destroyed by the destroyer.” The murmurs here referred to are 
the complaints against the leadership of Moses and Aaron in con- 
sequence of which the people were divided into two camps and a 
section of the rebels with its leaders, Core, Dathan and Abiron, 
were swallowed alive into the earth, while others to the number of 
250 were consumed by fire. The sedition recurring, the fire re- 
appeared and destroyed still more to the number of 14,700 (Num., 
XVi. I-50). 

These events are not given by St. Paul in their accepted order 
of time. Historically, the idolatry at Sinai is first, then the lust for 
quails, then the rebellion of Core, then the complaints punished by 
serpents, and finally the seductions of the Moabite women. The 
time covered by these events is less than forty years. 


THE Evit or DISCONTENT 


Perhaps no period of history can furnish a more striking example 
of repeated discontent with God’s Providence. Yet, St. Paul warns 
us that these things happened to them in figure, and are written for 
our correction. The evil of dissatisfaction and discontent with God 
is not indeed confined to Jewish history. No age is lacking in it. 
The Early Church of the New Testament was affected by it. It 
is not uncommon in our own days. 

That the early Church was affected by it is clear from other por- 
tions of this same Epistle. St. Paul scolds the people of Corinth, 
and reproves them for many defections from the law of Christ. 
“There are quarrels among you,” he says. “Impurity is actually 
to be heard of among you. . . . Some, still swayed by habits of 
idol-worship, eat idol-offerings as such, and their conscience, being 
weak, is defiled” (I Cor., i. 11, v. I, viii. 7). 

That it is not uncommon in our own days need hardly be exem- 
plified. The “Imitation of Christ’”’ reminds us that “many follow 
Jesus to the breaking of bread, but few to the drinking of the 
chalice of His Passion. . . . Many love Jesus as long as they meet 
with no adversity; many praise Him and bless Him as long as they 
receive consolation from Him. But if Jesus hide Himself and 
leave them for a little while, they either fall into complaints or ex- 
cessive dejection” (Book II, Chapter 11.) 

The same evil has probably affected each of us in some measure. 
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How have we received setbacks and trials, which have perhaps 
come upon us without apparent reason? How have we borne, per- 
haps, a continual poverty of worldly possessions, or some prolonged 
affliction of ill-health, or the dramatic suddenness with which loved 
ones have been sometimes snatched away from us by Providence? 


Gop’s ANTIDOTE FOR DISCONTENT 


If we look to ourselves and our trials only, we may easily fall 
a prey to discontent, but if we look outside of ourselves, we can as 
easily find the moral strength we need. For God has not left us 
without the necessary antidote for such temptations, and for that 
purpose He has from time to time raised up notable men and women 
who by their strength and endurance give witness to what God’s 
grace can do to sweeten the bitterness of life. Thus, even to the 
Jews was given the example of Moses, of whom Scripture says 
that he was “a man exceeding meek above all men that dwelt upon 
earth” (Num., xii. 3). To the early Christians was given the 
example of their martyrs. Frail girls and women, such as 
St. Agnes, St. Lucy, St. Catherine, St. Cecilia, and St. Agatha, 
showed how to lose all things and suffer all things for Christ’s 
sake. Undaunted by torture or the natural horror of approaching 
death, they were able to answer, rebuke, and dispute with their 
judges and persecutors. Some could even sport with death as 
St. Lawrence, who knowing full well the awful anger and revenge 
he would incur, yet when asked by the Prefect of Rome to show 
where was the treasure of the Church, mocked him by showing 
him an assembly of the poor and the lame. In the midst of tor- 
ments, too, he could still jest with torturers: “Let my body be 
turned,” he said, ‘‘one side is broiled enough.” And a little later: 
“It is dressed enough, you may eat.” Then praying for his per- 
secutors he expired. 

Nor was a similar strength wanting in the martyrs of England 
at the Reformation. When Blessed Sir Thomas More was warned 
by the Duke of Norfolk that his life was endangered, he merely 
replied: “Is that all, My Lord. Then the only difference between 
Your Grace and me is that I shall die today and you tomorrow.” 
So too, when Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was led 
out to death, he observed the sun high in the heavens and remarked 
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from the scaffold: “I shall soon be above yon fellow.” What must 
have been the sentiments of the spectators who saw such men and 
women surrender much that this world could give, and go to meet 
death contented and happy. Predominant in all sympathetic hearts 
must have been a deep sense of the Majesty of God and a willing 
acceptance of the rulings of His Providence. The recollection of 
those events should fill us with a similar contentment. 

Other examples of a more simple kind are furnished by God in 
the persons of the sick. Who can watch a fellow-creature bearing 
the slow wasting of disease, and not be moved by the patience 
therein exhibited? Let any malcontent or grumbler walk the wards 
of a great hospital, or visit anywhere—as at Lourdes—a large num- 
ber of the bedridden and afflicted, and ponder upon the patience 
with which Christian Faith can inspire them. Such sights should 
stop complaints and discontent, and should stir anyone to desire a 
large measure of that same spirit of contentment. 


THE TRUE Source OF CONTENTMENT 


For such perfection mere human nature is not sufficient. Con- 
tentment must be founded in the love of God, must be sustained 
by His grace, and must find expression in the attitude of mind in- 
dicated by St. Paul when he wrote: “We have not here a lasting 
city, but we seek one that is to come. . . . Let us run by patience 
to the fight proposed to us: looking on Jesus, the author and finisher 
of faith, who, having joy set before Him, endured the cross” 
(Heb., xiii. 14, xii. 1-2). 

In that lies the secret of the strength of the Saints. We might 
almost fancy, as we read their Lives, that they lived in another 
world. Yet, it was not another world, nor were their experiences 
very different from our own. Their motive and outlook were dif- 
ferent, and that difference led them to the otherwise unattainable 
heights. We must try to acquire their view of life, their happiness 
in the love of God, and their contentment with His Providence. 

When tempted to “covet evil things,” we must stand firm, not 
“thinking ourselves to stand,” but standing firm in God and in our 
confidence and hope in Him, and saying to Satan: “The Lord is 
my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
protector of my life: of whom shall I be afraid?” (Psalm xxvi. 1-2). 
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Bonk Reviews 


CHRIST OUR BROTHER 


This is a remarkable book.’ It is needed. School, college and now 
radio are giving us the dry bones of Apologetics; authors rattle them 
in many volumes. Karl Adam’s book clothes them with flesh and 
blood and makes them live. He brings Our Saviour into our inner- 
most lives; he shows us, as the title indicates, that Christ is “our 
brother.” In doing so, he has attempted a difficult problem. To 
separate, as it were, in his treatment the two natures of Christ and 
especially to offer lay people Christ the Man almost (as the superficial 
reader might infer) to the exclusion of the divine nature, is a risky 
proposition. Even at times such a trained theologian as is Dr. Adam 
seems to lose his perspective. In comparing the joy and optimism of 
Christ’s teaching with the austere preaching of John the Baptist, to 
the seeming disparagement of the latter, one might forget the Precursor 
was sent for that very gloomy object. His task was to convince people 
of sin and urge penance. Later on in the volume Dr. Adam seems to 
accept the traditional view of the laity and apparently ignores a dis- 
tinction which, while often a stumbling block to the lay mind, is ac- 
cepted by it as an unquestioned reality. 

Dr. Adam is more than a trained theologian. He has an intimate 
knowledge of the capacity and limitations of the lay mind. He knows 
how to place before it abstruse theological truths in plain and under- 
standable, even eloquent, language. While the book is not easy read- 
ing, it is not too difficult for persons of average education. Not a 
popular treatise for moving-picture minds, it demands and will repay 
slow and thoughtful perusal. For seminarians it fills the traditional 
long-felt gap and will give a better understanding of their dogmatic 
tracts on the subject. It should not serve as a sermon source book for 
priests, but one to be meditated on by them to fill their minds with the 
true concept of the Mediator before they expound His teaching. 

This teaching and the personality of Christ are brought out by a 
skillful codrdination of the words of Our Saviour in an harmonious 
whole. His sayings, directions and example scattered throughout the 
Gospels are united in what the worldly moderns would call a character 
sketch. These texts of Scripture take on, not a new meaning, but a 
clearer idea of what was hidden to most of us. “We have a brother 
who is God,” is the final exultant exclamation after leading us through 
pages of intimate contact with Jesus. That contact should mean active 
participation in the life of Christ. 


1 Christ Our Brother. By Karl Adam. Translated by Dom Justin McCann, 
O.S.B. (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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The chapter, “Jesus and Prayer,” is convincing and practical. That 
entitled “Through Christ Our Lord” has much food for the clergy as 
well as for the laity. Pointing out our neglect of God the Father and 
of the Holy Ghost and of prayer to Them “through the Son,” and the 
overemphasis of the divinity of Christ by making Him an unapproach- 
able God, Dr. Adam shows the result is a religion of fear and leads 
directly to an exaggerated veneration of the Saints. While this refer- 
ence, perhaps, has more to do with the Eastern Church, it is applicable 
to a growing abuse in this country, where commercialism in the 
devotion to certain Saints tends to obliterate Christ entirely. To those 
who have succumbed to this temptation, we recommend pages 53 and 
following for examination of conscience. In fact, a thorough study of 
this book will persuade them they are robbing the people of their faith. 
So convinced is the author of the principle developed in this chapter, 
“Through Christ Our Lord,” that he seems almost to apologize when 
Our Saviour speaks once of prayer to Himself, and for the prayers 
after the Agnus Dei in the Mass. 

The temptation to quote the author is strong; to yield to it would be 
to reprint many pages. We will call attention to this strong feature: 
he proves the necessity of the realization of the bond of charity which 
should unite all in Christ, the Mediator and High Priest. His ex- 
position of St. Paul’s famous chapter is not only eloquent but em- 
phatically compelling. He makes the Gospels live, not modernizing 
them or bothering about recent aberrations, but making them the prac- 
tical guide of our modern life. Legalism goes into the background to 
make way for the love of God. Individual piety, as such, gets scant 
praise from him. “The Christian never toils and suffers and dies alone, 
that word is absent from his vocabulary. ‘The passion of Christ,’ says 
St. Thomas, ‘belongs to us as really as though we ourselves had suf- 
fered it.’” 

It is a joyous book. In it there is not a note of sadness. It is prac- 
tical. It is one of the best published in years. It is impossible to 
recommend it too highly. The translator has done a good work; his 
rendering reads like an original. The publishers have done their share 
well and deserve thanks for making a reasonable price. 


Joun L. Betrorp, D.D. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND DEFENSE 


The three publications which are brought to the notice of the readers 
under the above heading combine in a happy manner the expository 
and the apologetical method.’ Although they will be read with great 


1 Catholicism: A Religion of Common Sense. By P. J. Gearon, O.C.C., D.D. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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profit by Catholics who wish to gain a fuller insight into their Faith, 
they are primarily intended for non-Catholics seeking acquaintance 
with Catholic doctrine and practice. In the instruction of converts they 
ought to prove very helpful. To the clergy they may be recommended 
as containing much potential sermon material. 


The book of Father Gearon is the very thing one would want to put 
into the hands of an honest inquirer after the true religion.’ It will 
open his eyes to the many claims which Catholicism has on our assent. 
Written in a simple and unpretentious style, it proves that the Catholic 
religion is in fullest accord with all the requirements of reason, and that 
it meets the aspirations of the human heart in a way that eloquently 
proclaims its superhuman origin. It is evident that the splendid little 
volume has grown out of long experience in missionary work, and that 
it offers what is especially needed in dealing with those not of the 
Fold. The difficulties it smooths away are not of the abstract type but 
rather such as will crop out in actual life. The irenic tone that pervades 
the pages of the book from cover to cover cannot fail in making many 
friends. 

Upon This Rock is a much more ambitious volume.? Its diction not 
only occasionally rises to the heights of eloquence, but habitually moves 
on a lofty level of expression. The author’s aim is to demonstrate that 
among all rival churches the Catholic Church is the only one that can 
substantiate her claim to divine origin. In her he finds clearly discerni- 
ble the lineaments which are predicated of the Church of Christ in 
the Books of the New Testament. Father Mueller makes the argument 
strong and impressive, and builds it up on an impregnable basis. The 
portions of the volume which show that the Church in the course of 
history has always been on the side of true humanism and promoted 
civilization in every respect, are particularly timely in our days when 
so many doctrines are put forth that are destructive of all the finer 
values of life. Since the case of the Church, as the eloquent writer 
presents it, is so strong, it can easily dispense with the rhetorical exag- 
gerations which mar, for example, page 186. 

Father Scott deals with very timely topics.* He plunges right into 
the thick of the battle when he wrestles with such much-discussed 
problems as sex, modern morality, marriage, divorce, birth control, 
Christ True God, and Christ’s Church. On all these important subjects 
erroneous notions are being disseminated throughout the country, and 
it is imperatively necessary that these false teachings be counteracted. 
The author does the task well. In lucid and forceful language he 
brings home the conviction that Catholic teaching concerning these 


2 Upon This Rock. By Rev. F. J. Mueller. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
8 Marriage. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. (The Paulist Press, New York City). 
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matters is not only in harmony with the Scriptures but also serves the 
best interests of mankind. Attractive in its general get-up and inex- 
pensive, the volume lends itself to the widest circulation. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


ROADS TO ROME 


The Roads to Rome are many. Dom Verkade, O.S.B., strews flowers 
along the way—rosemary and pansies exquisitely intertwined : “There’s 
rosemary—that’s for remembrance . . . and there’s pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.” Remembrances and thoughts thereupon make up the bur- 
den of the Artist-Monk’s book. Born in Holland of Protestant par- 
ents, his talent for painting led him in 1891 to Paris, where a group of 
his artist friends made him a disciple of Theosophy. He went to 
Brittany and, curiously enough, allowed one of his friends to persuade 
him to leave the village of Saint Nolff merely because a “mission” was 
to be given in the church: “One day Ballin brought me a ‘fearful piece 
of news’: ‘In two weeks,’ he said, ‘the Jesuits are coming here to hold 
a mission.’ That was too much even for me. ‘My Lord,’ I exclaimed, 
‘when those celestial dragons come, we will get out, and come back 
again only when they have gone away.’” The anecdote illustrates the 
lively character of the narrative. He tells entrancingly the tale of how 
he came to be baptized, how he won his Jewish friend, Ballin, to 
Catholicism, how both went to Italy, how he spent some time in a 
Franciscan convent and there learned of Beuron and its artistic school, 
and how finally he became a monk there. There is no “arguing” in 
the narrative. Its implications alone make excellent apologetics. Con- 
gratulations are due to the translator for his excellent rendering. 

An apologetic of different kind is given by Father Scott,? whose 
powers of clear exposition make his analysis of the Apostles’ Creed 
interesting to a serious-minded reader. Priests and prospective con- 
verts will rejoice in this latest addition to the fast-growing library of 
Father Scott’s apologetics. 

Something in the story line comes to us in Father Martindale’s skil- 
fully wrought bits of correspondence between the unlettered Bill Brock 
and Father X and a few other characters, leading ultimately to Bill’s 
conversion.* Father Martindale protests, nevertheless, that he did not 
intend to make a “Catechism-in-fiction” or an “instruction book,” but 
thinks it may have value for “breaking the ice or providing a few hints 
or preliminary notions about our Faith.” 


1 Yesterdays of an Artist-Monk. By Dom Willibrord Verkade, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the original German by John L, Stoddard (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York City). 

Yok Ca) Own Church. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
or ity). 

3“Bill.” By C. C. Martindale, S. J. (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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Father Gillis puts into a beautifully printed volume* his discourses 
delivered in the Catholic Hour under the auspices of the National 
Council of Catholic Men. They had been already published in pamphlet 
form, but without the Questions and Answers included in the present 
volume. Needless to say that the discourses are admirable alike in 
style and in content. 

Father Houck warns his readers that while his book® “has not been 
written or compiled in order to prove the existence of an all-good God, 
still even the religiously indifferent, I trust, will be prompted by its 
perusal to give thanks for the divine favors here described. These will 
then become to him ‘fountains of joy.’” It is therefore, in a wide 
sense, apologetic, and ought to lead to Rome. The Jeit-motif of the 
title is heard throughout in the First Part—Water (all kinds—clouds, 
rain, dew, hoar frost, snow, ice; in brook, creek, cataract, waterfall, 
river, ocean—treated scientifically and poetically) ; in the Second Part 
—Sacramental Water (water as a symbol of religious truths, in the bap- 
tismal font, in Holy Water, etc.) ; in the Third Part—The Precious 
Blood and the Sacraments (the Sacramental system, the Mass, Baptism, 
etc.). An interesting recital that may lead the indifferent reader to 
fine conclusions in respect of his devoirs to God. 


In a similarly indirect fashion, volumes of verse inspired throughout 
by Catholic faith may be, in a large sense, apologetic without any ap- 
pearance of over-religiousness. We have now what has been called a 
definitive edition® of the poems of Thomas Walsh. Michael Williams 
phrases my thought: “Thomas Walsh appears to me a figure of lasting 
importance. He represented Catholic civilization.” Catholic thought 
also permeates the volume’ of Father Dunne’s poems. They are 
largely religious in sentiment even when greatly personal in nature. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


4The Ten Commandments. By Rev. James M. Gillis, of the Paulist Fathers. 
(The Paulist Press, New York City). 

5 Fountains of Joy; or “By Water and Blood.” By the Rev. Frederick A. 
Houck (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

6 Selected Poems of Thomas Walsh. With a Memoir by John Bunker and 
appreciations by Edward L. Keyes and Michael Williams (Lincoln Mac Veagh, 
The Dial Press, New York City). é 

7 Diwan. By Rev. Gerald W. E. Dunne, Litt.D. (Toledo Artcraft Company, 
Toledo, O.). 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


As people grow older they ordinarily acquire a more extensive and 
intensive knowledge of this world. Yet, sad to say, many Catholics 
also go through life with little more than the half-remembered religious 
knowledge acquired long ago in childhood. Superimposed upon this 
background is the stray religious reading that they may do and the 
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occasional brief Sunday instruction. With this humanly inadequate 
equipment they must meet and override the sophisms that invest them 
daily. Such a condition surely seems to be one prime cause of our 
admitted and lamentable leakage. 

A remedy to hand is the pamphlet and its rack. There are splendid 
pamphlets covering the whole range of Catholic life, the faith and its 
practice. But if they are not made available to the people and drawn 
to their attention by occasional pulpit reference, and finally if they are 
not read, their production is so much lost motion. But people do read 
these pamphlets when they can secure them, are eager to read them, 
and indeed many pamphlets are helpful to the priest himself. All of 
which would seem to indicate clerical opportunity and responsibility 
in the matter. 

Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana, is the authorized 
publisher of the radio addresses delivered on the Catholic Hour. 
These have put Christ and His Church before the nation in splendid 
fashion. As these addresses are the product of representative minds, 
they have more than ephemeral worth, and are more than welcome in 
this permanent form as highly valuable contributions to our apologetic 
literature. Those published thus far are: 

The Divine Romance, Seven Lectures delivered by the Rev. Dr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen (80 pp., 20 cents ; $9 per hundred) ; 

The Moral Order, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, Six Addresses by 
the Rev. George Johnson (64 pp., 15 cents ; $6.00 per hundred) ; 

A Trilogy on Prayer, Three Addresses by the Rev. Thomas F. 
Burke, C.S.P. (32 pp., 10 cents; $5.00 per hundred) ; 

The Story of the Bible, Five Addresses by the Rev. Dr. Francis L. 
Keenan (64 pp., 15 cents; $6.00 per hundred) ; 

Four Religious Founders, a Collection of Addresses by Rev. Dr. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Rev. Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., Rev. 
Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., Rev. Sigmund Cratz, O.M.Cap., and 
Rev. M. J. Ahern, S.J. (56 pp., 15 cents; $6.00 per hundred) ; 

The Philosophy of Catholic Education, Three Addresses by the 
Rey. Dr. Charles L. O’Donnell (32 pp., 15 cents; $5.00 per hundred) ; 

Christianity and the Modern Mind, Six Addresses by the Rev. John 
A. McClorey, S.J. (64 pp., 15 cents ; $6.00 per hundred) ; 

The Moral Law, Eight Addresses by the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
(88 pp., 25 cents ; $9.50 per hundred) ; 

Christ and His Church, Eight Addresses by the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. 
Corrigan, D.D. (88 pp., 25 cents; $9.50 per hundred). 

The same press publishes The Catholic Press vs. The Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America by the Rt. Rev. J. F. Noll, D.D. 
This presents popularly the Catholic view on birth control as opposed 
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to that of the latest religious body to be swamped by the rising tide of 
paganism. (32 pp., 15 cents; 12 for a $1.00; 100 for $5.00). 

A series of new pamphlets have been also received from the Paulist 
Press, New York City. Tell My Fortune, by Daniel L. Fitzgerald, a 
Nickel Book, reveals the fact, readily confirmed by casual conversation 
with educated people outside the Church, of the growth of the religion 
of superstition among those whose faith has drifted from the moorings 
of Revelation. The people of the United States pay annually $125,- 
000,000 dollars to 100,000 charlatans for this “bunk.” Belief in God 
and in Evolution, The Harmony of Religion and Science, and Evolution 
and Religion, Facing Facts, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., give 
satisfying answer to some questions of the day and might well be in 
the hands of all high school graduates. The Three Great Encyclicals 
(The Condition of Labor, Christian Education of Youth, Christian 
Marriage) and The First Radio Broadcast of His Holiness offer in 
one useful pamphlet the saving principles of the Church, the one rock 
in a sea of change. 

How to Serve Low Mass, by Rev. W. A. O’Brien, is an attractive 
text-book of ceremonies for altar boys. It contains diagrams and an 
interlinear phonetic arrangement of the server’s responses (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City, eighteen cents a copy, less in quantity). 


The Layman in the Parish, a Plea, by Wilfred Woollen, M.A., is a 
constructive criticism of present parochial administration. It would fix 
more responsibility on the laity, avoid the spiritual, mental and physical 
loss engendered among the clergy by money-getting, and thus promote 
missionary advance. The author claims that it would secure the pub- 
licity, strict accounting, and codperation between clergy and laity, and 
corporate parish responsibility that obtained in English medievalism. 
While he says that the laity would not dominate the clergy, it will be 
examined by American readers with Trusteeism in mind (Sands and 
Co., London, six pence). 

Our Holy Hour, by Rev. J. F. Enright, is a 23-page booklet for 
priests and people containing reflections, prayers and hymns suitable 
to the devotion (1040-21 Ave. N., St. Petersburg, Florida, ten cents 


a copy; $7.00 per hundred). Joun K. Suarp 


A BROKEN CAREER 


Hilaire Belloc, that indefatigable digger and delver into the religious 
débacle of the sixteenth century in England, follows closely the rules 
laid down by Cicero for historians: “Never dare to publish what is 
false, never conceal the truth, avoid all suspicion of favoritism or 
aversion.” Influenced also by De Maistre’s famous aphorism that 
history in recent years has been one vast conspiracy against truth, he 
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rejects popular tales and worn legends, seeking truth at its fountain- 
head. No theory is accepted, no statement accepted, unless verified from 
authentic sources. He may err occasionally by defect, never by excess. 

In his latest biography of Cardinal Wolsey,? he divests himself of all 
inherited or acquired national, political or religious prejudice, and re- 
lates candidly and frankly the life story of the great English Cardinal 
and statesman, his virtues and vices, his triumphs and failures. Making 
no pretense to original discoveries, as few men of that period have been 
so well written up as Wolsey (especially in Pollard’s biography), he 
confines himself rather to interpretations and conclusions. He avers it 
was not so much the personal achievements of Wolsey as the place 
and time of his activity which influenced his career and militated 
against his success. It was the age of opportunity. The Americas 
had been discovered, the Indies revealed, the treasures of pagan 
antiquity poured into the laps of European scholars. His monarch 
showered him with favors; the Church bestowed its choicest honors. 
Yet, he fell from defect of intelligence and weakness of will. He had 
no vision except for the moment. His own glories ended in humilia- 
tion and death, and in his fall he pulled down the ancient Church 
in England. 

Ambition was Wolsey’s fatal sin. He rose from obscurity to the 
highest political place in the State, almost overshadowing the king 
by the brilliancy and daring of his achievements. The Church made 
him Archbishop, Cardinal, and Legate. In his fondest dreams he 
saw himself enthroned in the Chair of Peter. Nor were these altogether 
idle fancies. On two occasions his name received prominent mention 
in the Papal Consistory. Yet, his political power waned under Anne 
Boleyn’s resentment ; his ecclesiastical ambitions ended in ruin, and in 
his fall he dragged down that Church he had sworn to cherish and 
defend. “In spite of himself and of his sympathies,” says the author, 
“and as an unintended foreign policy, he made Protestantism in Europe 
... and he dimly perceived in his last agony that not only had he failed, 
but that the salvation of Europe was failing too.” 

This tragic failure of the great churchman and statesman may shed 
new light on one of the most mooted questions of church history, the 
sudden defection of the Catholic body in England. It has long been 
a subject of acrid discussion why a nation so Catholic, with a dis- 
tinguished hierarchy and an apparently blameless clergy, should 
abandon its birthright in a few short years, rejecting the truths of the 
ancient Faith and the traditions of centuries, and embracing the fan- 
tastic innovations framed by the ministers of Edward VI and per- 
fected by Elizabeth and Cecil. Even such an able advocate as 
Cardinal Manning constantly asserts that English Catholics were robbed 


1Wolsey. By Hilaire Belloc (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London). 
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of the Faith. Perhaps the tragic story of Wolsey’s private life may 
explain the weakness of the faith among the lesser clergy and the 
laity when the crisis came. It may be another clue to the apostasy of 
a great Catholic nation within a brief period. This is a typical Belloc 
‘book, candid, honest, reliable, readable, and a welcome addition to the 
religious history of England during the sixteenth century. 


Tuomas P. PHeran, LL.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


In Peregrinus Goes Abroad (Frederick Pusset Co., New York City), 
the fertile and learned pen of the Reverend Michael Andrew Chapman, the 
distinguished convert, editor and author, has given us another volume of 
liturgical lore that deserves a place on the shelves of every priest. The 
clerical philosophers and humorists—the Liturgiologist and the Antiquary— 
treat also of ecclesiastical etiquette, and the whole effectively because at- 
tractively. The first two parts of the book register by narrative and 
travelogue many wise observations, some of which will strike many readers 
as new. The third, in serious didactic style, is equally interesting. One 
observation—perhaps more interesting because of recent comment—is that 
a bishop should be called “monsignor” rather than “bishoped.” The chapter 
titles are as arresting as their subject-matter is enlightening, and all is pre- 
sented breezily. The volume is liturgy made readable—nay, as delightful 
as the most whimsical of essays. 

In John Gibbons’ most attractive volume, Tramping to Lourdes 
(P. J. Kenedy and Sons), we are privileged to accompany a happy pilgrim 
who shuns the crowded highways and leads us into the far more interesting 
by-paths of the countryside where we meet men and women who are native 
to the soil and who still have the charming ways and the quaint customs 
of their ancestors. Though not a pilgrim in the strictest sense of the word, 
the author speaks reverently of everything that pertains to religion and 
relates many truly edifying experiences. Theological disquisitions are not 
in the line of the author, who is a journalist by profession, but his shrewd 
observations inspired by a naturally religious temperament are exceedingly 
stimulating. An ideal book for leisurely reading. 


In The Gospel of Divine Providence, from the French of Henri Maurice 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.), Father Lelen has once again 
translated a highly useful spiritual treatise. The burden of the book is the 
intimately personal nature of predestination: God’s care of each and every 
creature, the means He uses and the rules he follows, and our duties and 
feelings towards Him. The exposition presents with French clarity the 
sweet comfort and divine unction of God’s providence. It will be useful for 
retreat readings. But reader and preacher must make their own index of 
the gems that are set forth in the striking analogies and illustrations that 
come as flashes on their inward vision. 





